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am Brethren: ; 


haan or with deep attention to the dis- 
ha f the subjects of slavery and abolition 

- upied nearly two days of your time last 
" ey had expected these subjects would come 
r investigation at the pr esent session of our 
ral Conference. Itis fit and right that these 
‘matters should be examined—and that we 
express a sentiment both on slavery and 
, at the present time. ‘These subjects 
now fairly before the American people—and 
a them we are deeply involved, both as a church 
§ anation. 

The great question now oe SE the justice 
or injustice of the claims of more than two millions 
| of our American citizens to the inalienable rights 
of freemen! A matter of such vast moment 
id not be Jooked upon with indifference. It 
| time to make a compromise between truth 
error! The sentiment which our General 
Conference expresses, and sends out to the world 
at its present session, will either retard or hasten 
the deliverance of the slaves. Great, therefore, 
is our responsibility ! ! Any interference of this 
General Conference, or any of its members, with 
the political relations of master and slave, would 
be, both inexpedient and 1 improper. But the sub- 
lect of slavery involves GREAT MORAL PRINCIPLES, 
with these, as christian aE we have 
omething to do. 

Slavery takes away the Rey of knowledge— 
withholds the Holy Scriptures—crushes the in- 
tellect of God’s intelligent creatures—exposes to 
nsult without protection, a million of the females 
if this land—separates husbands and wives, pa- 
ents and children—places all the religious privi- 
eges and domestic enjoyments of millions of our 
llow. citizens beyond their control, or at the dis- 
D beat of their masters—and often compels to la- 
bors and hardships which are inhumanly wasting 
o health and life.—And is this WHOLLY a polit ical 
subject? Are there no great moral principles in- 
volved in the sympa vIs there nothing that ought 





© excite the sympathy, prayers and exertions of 
vhristians Christian ministers? Ought we 
lot to “remember those in bonds as bound with 
hem?’ Js it nothing to christian ministers that 
ie Bible is withheld from one sixth part.of our 
ntire population in this country? And that there 
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of ust And must we connive at. this bloody anc 
cruel system because forsoothit is a very delicate 
subject! Will it ever be less delicate ? 

We censure, and very justly, the papists for 
withholding the Scriptures from the common peo. 
ple, and yet ‘we withhold not only the ‘Bible. but 
the knowledge of letters from the slave population 
of this country! The laws of the slave-holding 
states, in general, prohibit the teaching a slave tc 
read or write under heavy penalties. A secon¢ 
offence of teaching a slave in some of the slave 
states, 1s punishable with death. We admit, thai 
in despite of all law, in some few: imstances 
slaves are taught to read, but these spots are s¢ 
few in number, and so distant from each other, a: 
only to make the mental darkness the more visi. 
ble. The great mass, I may say the great whole 
of the slave population, are entirely destitute o 
all means of instruction. The tree of knowledge 
to them is guarded by a flaming sword pointing 
every way. ‘The master’s interest and security are 
both intimately connected with the a 0 
his slave ! 

However great the insult offered to the slag 
however cruel the treatment he receives, he ha: 
no redress—he may not be a witness against < 
white man in any case! There is no eye to see 
his sufferings, but that eye which penetrates al 
hearts. The slave has no adequate protection fo 
his person or friends. Every hour the parent 1 
liable to be separated from the child, and the i 
band from the wife, to meet no more on this s 
the grave! We admit that in buying and selling 
slaves, there is, in some instances, a dispositiol 
manifested, to. avoid separating families, and ye 
the most heart rending separations often tak 


place! But this is a political thing; ministers c 
the gospel have nothing to do with it. Indeed 
Tell it not-in heathen countries ! ee 


Permit me, dear brethren, to call your attentio: 
tosome of the principal arguments, on both sides 
which were brought forward in the late discussio. 
of slavery and abolition. This appears to me th 
more necessary, inasmuch as the arguments « 
brother Scott were scarcely noticed by the speak 
ers on the other side—and inasmuch also as h 
was not permitted to. speak but once on the ques 
tion, and of course 0 not TOR to apie arg 
Ana 2 0 wars OA) 
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who followed brother Scott were not replied to by 
any one, it may be profitable to us to make a short 
reply ; and to take a summary view of the whole 
discussion. About eleven hours were consumed in 
the discussion—two of which were occupied by 
brother Scott, and about one by other brethren on 
the same side; leaving eight to our slave-holding 
and anti-abolitionist brethren! | a 
When brother S. commenced his speech, he 
stated, that he felt it his duty to let the conference 
know what modern abolitionism was, before it 
should be condemned by the passage of a resolu- 
tion which was then pending. He then assumed 
the position, that the principles of slavery,—the 
“oa which justifies holding and treating the 

uman species as property, is morally wrong,—or 
in other words, that it is sin. The principle, he 


in 
j contended, aside from all circumstances, 1s evil, | 
ONLX¥ Evin, and that CONTINUALLY! He) 
said no hands could sanctify it—no circumstances 
could change it from bad to good, It was a repro- 
_bate-——too bad to be converted—not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed, could be. He admit- 
ted that circumstances might palliate, and circum- 
stances might aggravate, but no circumstances 
could justify the principle. If any circumstances 
_ could justify the right of property in human beings 
-—then we had only to change some of the cir-| 
cumstances with which slavery is connected, and | 
_ it becomes universally: right—so that in this case, | 
the sin would be in the circumstances. ‘The ab- 
stract question was argued at considerable length. 
It was insisted that slavery was morally right, or 
morally wrong, or that it had no moral character. | 
The first and last of these suppositions, he consid- 
ered absurd ; and. contended, that « He who has 
made of one blood -all nations of men to dwell on 
the earth,” must look with disapprobation upon 
‘such a system of complicated wrongs as American 
_ slavery. 
_ . The speaker then attempted to show, that such 
_ views of slavery among Methodists, and Method- 
ist Ministers, are not “ modern,” by extracts from 
Wesley, Clarke, our fathers in this country—and 
our brethren on the other side the Atlantic. And 
these quotations show, that clear, plain, pointed 
denunciations of slavery, are not peculiar to ««mo- 
dern abolitionism.’’ Read the following, and then 
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judge whether our fathers believed slavery to be a 
_ gin against God and the nghts of humanity. 
« And this equally concerns every gentleman that 
has an estate in our American plantations; yea, all 
-slaveholders, of whatever rank and degree; seeing 
men buyers are exgetly an a level with men stealers. 
Indeed you say, ‘1 pay honestiy for my goods; and 
Jam not concerned to know how they are come by,’ 
Nay, but you are; you are deeply concernedto know 
they are honestly come by.—Otherwise you are a 
yartaker with a thief, and are nota jot honester than 
che. But you know they are not honestly come by; 
you know they are procured by means nothing near 
80 innocent as picking of pockets, house breaking, 
_ orrobbery on the highway. You know they are pro- 
cured by a deliberate series of more complicated yil. 
lainy, (of fraud, robbery, and murder,) than was ever 





practised either by Mohammedans or Pagans; _ in 
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the innocent poured upon the ground like water. Now © 
it is your money that pays the merchant, and through | 
him the Captain and African, butehers. You there. 
fore are- guilty, yea, principally guilty, of atl these — 
frauds, robberies, and murdexs. You are the spring ~ 
that puts all the rest in motion: they would not stir. 
a step witlfout you; therefore, the blood of all these 
wretches who die before their time, whether in their ‘ 
country or elsewhere, lies upon your head. ‘The 
blood of thy brother, (for, whether theu wilt believe — 
itor no, such he is in the sight of Him that made_ 
him) ‘crieth against thee from the earth,’ from the ~ 
ship, and from the waters. O, whatever it costs, put 
a stop to its cry before it is too late ; instantly, at any 
price, were it the half of your goods, deliv thyself | 
from blood guiltiness! Thy hands, thy bed, thy fur. 
niture. thy house, thy Jands, are at present stained 
with blood. Surely it is enough; accumulate no 
more guilt; spillno more the blood of the innocent ! 
Do not hire another to shed blood; do not pay him 
for doing it! Whether you are a Christian or no, 
show yourself aman!—Be not more savage than a 
lion or a bear! ’ vias. UK 2) 

Perhaps you will say, *I do not buy any negroes; 
\I only use those left me by my father” Sv far it is 
well; batisit enough to satisfy your own conscience } 
Had your father, have you, has any man living, a 
right to use another as astave? It cannot be, even 
setting Revelation aside. “It cannot be, that either 
war or contract, can give any man such a property — 
in another as he has in his sheep and oxen. Much — 
less is it possible that any child of man should ever — 
be born aslave. Libertyis the right of every human 
creature; as soon as he breathes the vital air; and — 
no human law can deprive him of that right whick 
he derives from the law of nature, » fi 

If, therefore, you have any regardto justice, (losay 
nothing of mercy or the revealed law of God,) ren-— 
der untoaltheir due. Give liberty to whom Jiberty 
is due, that is, to every child of man, to every par- 
taker of human nature. Let none serve you but by 
his own.act and deed, by his own voluntary choice. 
Away with all whips, all chains, all compulsion! Be 
gentle toward all men: and see that you invariably 
do unto every one as you wou'd he should do unto 
you.” WR 

J. WESLEY. 


«Tn heathen countries, slavery was in some sort 
excusable; but’ among Christians it js an enormity 
and a chime for which perdition has searcely an ade. 
quate state of punishment.” bit Ne 

In extending the evil of slavery in ntioncate™ 
Methodist E. Church has, it is feared, for thirty-five 
or forty years past, exerted an unhappy influence. 
Four years before our church was organized in this” 

ountry, that is, n 1780, the Conference bore the fol. 
lowing testimony against it :— Nea: 

«The Conference acknowledges, that s very is. 
CONTRARY TO THE LAws OF Gop, MAN, A™ cee 
and hurtful to society; CON\RARY 4 THE 
DICTATES OF CON-CIENCKE and PURE RE. 
LIGION ; and doing what we would. not that others 
should do untous; and they pass. their prsappROBA- 
tion upon all our friends who keep slaves, and thet 
advise their freedom.” . ei bic 

And from Lee’s Hist. of the Methodists, page 101, 
we learn that the M. E. Chureh was organized, with 
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pula ted that slavery sho e continued in the 
Church. One of them was as Ditowale th 
- _« Every of mber of our society shall legally exe- 

cute and record an instrument {for the purpose of 
"setting every slave i in his possession free »} within the 
ace of two years.” ’ ‘ 


i sc another wae te follows: 
with | these. _Tules, ae have liberty quietly to with. 


lowing, ‘the notice Heine pest ah him as aiorobaid’: 
therwise, the. assistant ” shall exclude him from ihe 
“cit ils 


nother rule de Jared that, 
aan Pe ic or gave them 
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son purpose to free them, bhould be ex- 
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‘of ou Discipline also, printed in 
e find a number of rules upon the same sub. 
t which, as - are aware, together with the 
lave long since been lett out of the Disciplin- 
ary re ulations of our: urch, and consequently ma- 
ny of our ministers and members are the owners of 
"slaves ; and fora enber of years past, the number 
has been increasing in the christian church, and in 
a je nation: nordo we expect that this ‘+ great evil,” 
willever be effectually checked in i's progress, till 
christians and christian ministers cease to counte- 


"I ih ce itby th ir EXAMPLE. 


‘he present form of Discipline dose not contain 


Pwhich we find in the Discipline of 180!. We sup- 
“pose the greatest part of that article was left out of 
the Discipline at the General Conference of 1804 or 
1808, as itis not in the copy which we have seen 
" published sometime in the year 1808. 


uy n 
ys OF SLAVERY. 


‘Quest. What regulations shall be made for the 
_ extirpation of this crying evil of Atrican slavery ? 

i - Ans. 1. We declare that we are more than ever 
convinced of the great evilof African slavery, which 
till exists in these | United States, and do most earnest- 
y recommend to the Yearly Conferences, Quarterly 
jieetings, and to those who have the oversight of 
stricts and Circuits, to be exceedingly cautious 
hat persons they admit to official stations in our 
urch; and inthe case of future admission to offi- 
al stations, to 1equire such security of those who 
hold - -slaves, for the emancipation of them, imme- 
| Hastie or gradually, as the laws of the States re- 
and the circumstances of the case will ad- 

do fully authorize allthe Yearly Confer- 
whatever regulations they judge pro 

r, in the present case, respecting the admission of 
P ersons to official stations in our church. 

2. When any travelling preacher becomes an own 

erof a slave or slaves, “by any means, he shall for- 

feit his ministerial character in our church, unless he 
ates if it be practicable, a legal emancipation 
aves, colformably to the laws of the State 
1e lives, ) 

older shall be reccived into society 
who has the oversight of the Circuit, 

n freely and faithfully upon the sub- 
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tog slavery. © 

Every member of the society, who sells a slave, 
hall immediately, after full proof be excluded from 
the society; and if.any member of our society pur- 
; chase a slave, the ensuing Quarterly Meeting shall 
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Every person concerned who will, not comply 


|ty-five. 


one fourth part of the article headed «Slavery,”| 





‘condemn the first thief, and the first reeeiver of’ 


i|knowing them to be stolen, continue to retain | 
“I confess that I cannot see how the per-. 
petuation of an injury can cause it to cease to be. i 








peat 


so pe ed. would work « Bia the price of his. pur 
chase. sid the person so purchasing, shal 


expiration of the term determined by the Quarterly ~ 
Meeting, And in default of his ameoulite such in.* 


his case to the judgment of the Quarterly Meeting, 

such member shail be excluded the society. Pras 
vided also, that in the case.of a female slave, it shail 
be inserted in the aforesaid instrument of manumise 
sion, that all her children who shall be bora durin 

the years of her servitude, shall be. free at the follow- 
ing times, name! ly-—-every female child at ‘the age Og) 
twenty-one, and every male child at the ag ge of twen-— 
Nevertheless, if the member of our “society, 

executing the said instrument of manumission, judge 
jit proper, he may fix the times of manumission’ of | 


than that which is prescribed above. 
5. The preachers and other members of our Soeiae 
ty, are requested to eonsider the subject of negro 


to the General Conference, through the medium of 
the yearly conferences, or otherwise, any important. 
thoughts upon the subject, that the Conference may 
jhave full light in order to take further steps toward 
the eradicating this ENORMOUS EVIL from that part of, 
ithe Church of God; to which they are connectedy 

6. "Lhe Annual Conferences are directed to draw. | 
up. addresses for the gra:ual emancipation of the | 
slaves, to the legislatures of tho-€ states, in which 


tees shall be appointed by the Annual Conferences, 
out of the most respectable of our friends, for the 
conducting of the business: and the presiding elders, 


cure as many proper ‘signatures as possible to the ad. 


this blessed undertaking. Ler tus BE CONTINUED 


|FROM YEAR TO YEAR TILL THE DESIRED END BE ACCOM.) 
| PLISHED.” 


“Tf if was wrong to ated men from Atiaea tO’ 


reduce them to a state of bonda we; it1s, for the. 
same reason, to retain them in ‘slavery. If you: 


the stolen goods, how will you justify those who,. 
them ? 
an injury, or by what process an acknowledged: 
ing init. 
in hopeless bondage; and: it follows,’ t that, after. 
this country had renounced the African slave trade, 
measures for the Hoeratioh of all who had thus 
the earhest period at which their liberation could — 
have been 


rests, and long before this time to have converted 
them into a free, industrious, and happy peasant, 
T . : 
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imme. — 
diately after such determination, execute a legal in. - 
strument for the manumission of such slave at the’ 


strumen of manunission, or on his refus salto submit — 


the female slaves before-mentioned, at an earlier age! 


slavery with deep attention; and that they impart | 


no general laws have been passed for that pu pose. | 
‘These addresses shall urge, in the most respect ul,. 
but pointed manner, the neces-ity of a law for tite 4 
‘gradual emancipation of the sl.ves; proper commit. | 


elders, deacons! and travelling preachers, shall pro. | 


dresses, and give all the assistance in their power, in | 
every respect, to aid the committees, and to further’ 


Wrong, can be transmuted inte a right by continu- | 
My‘argument then is, if it was wrong: | 
to enslave the n evroes, it is wrong to keep them | 


it was shone my the very principles on which that . 
wretched traffic was repudiated, to have taken . 
been wickedly reduced to a state of captivity, at 


made consistent with their own inte- + 
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a ae ‘ 
“The Wesleyan Methodist. Biatrence's in 1830, 
R esolved, “'That as a body of Christian ministers, 


their solemn sneer that the holding of human. 
beings ina state of 8 lavery, is in direct opposition 
to all the principles of natural rights and tg the be- 
nignspirit of the religion of Christ.” 

_ «That the Conference fully concur in those strong 
‘moral views of the evil of slavery, which are taken 
by their fellow Christians ‘of different denomina- 
‘tions :—and that they express their sympathy with 
‘an injured portion of their race, and their abhor- 
rence of all those principles on which it is attempt- 
ed to defend the subjection of human beings to 
_ hopeless and interminable slavery.” 


be added. But'enough have been adduced to 

‘show, that our fathers, as well as ourselves, be- 
lieved slavery to be something beside a mere po- 
litical thng ;—and enough also to show, that we 
have stran ely and widely ; depar ied from the ancient 
landmarks of our church regulations upon this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. 8. then alluded to the Scripture view of 
slavery, ‘and expressed” his sentiments upon that 
point in the language of the Synod of Kentucky, 
phic is as follows: 


It is often pleaded that in the Old Testament, God} 
isos expressly permitted his people to enslave the 
“Canaanites. True; for God may punish any of the 

children of sinas he sees fit—He has a right to do 
so, and He alone has a right. He may commission 
either the winds, or the waves, or the pestilence, or 
their fellow men, to work his purpose of vengeancu 
upon any people. 
the prerogatives of the Almighty— he has no right, | 
uncommissioned by his Maker, either to ensdave or) 
destroy his fellow. '—God commissioned Saul to. ex- 
terminate the Amalekite-—could we plead this as an| 
eXcuse for the massacre of an Indian tribe? God 
expressly, ditected his prophet Samuel to hew Agag 
in pieces—could any of us allege this as a ground 
for cutting down every man whom he considered as) 
an enemy rof Zion’s King? How, then, can any man 
assert, that because God determined to punish the 
anaanites, and used the Israclites.as the execution- 
re or his decree, we are at liberty. to obey the dic 
‘tates of our own avarice, and hold our fellow men in 
bondage? Is not such a perversion of God’s Holy 
Word more shocking than Belshazzar’s desecration) 
of the sacred vessels of the sanctuary, when he and) 
his concubines drank wine out of them amid the |o 
drunken revelry of his impious feast. 

We are told, again, that the apostles gave to Chris- 
tian masters and Christian servants directions for the| 
‘regulationof their mutual conduct. True; and these 
directions will.be valuable while the world lasts— 
for so long, we doubt not, will the relation of master 
and servant exist. But how do such directions li- 
censé holding of slaves? The terms which the apos- 
iles use in giving these precepts, are the same terms | 
which-they would have used, had there been no slaves, 
upon the earth.—Many of the masters of that day 
were indeed slave-holders, and many of the servants 
were slaves—but should that circumstance have pre- 
vented the inspired ambassadors from teaching the 
duties which devolve om masters and servants, in! 


















they feel themsely es called upon again to record|| 


But man has no right to arrogate| 





every age, and under every form of service? If so, 
tle nin th ~ La nb thin t sorod Lxs 
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lof despotism, 


To the. above, many similar quotations might) than those in favor of slavery. We despise the for- 





i. 


jment does not condemn slaveholding in 


j 


‘subjects, and the unlawfulness of resistance to their 


‘the man depart and say, ‘after all I am not diseased, 


ply “indiscriminately both to those held in. 


\before they could be convinced of 
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people. In the precepts of holy writ, neit 
cal tyranny nor domestic slavery is tie iv 
Nay, if masters complied with the apostolic injunctio; 


to them, and gave their servants as they were ditec 

ed to do, “that which is just and equal,” thére 4 

be at once an end of all that is properly ca * 

slavery. 
The divife right of Kings to tyrannize over ae 


authority on the part of the people, were sere 
maintained by the very same kind of scriptural ar, 
ments, which are now advanced in support of Ah a e- 
ry. The arguments drawn from the Bible in favor - 
are, indeed, much more ‘plausible 
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mer—how then should we regard the latter ? . 
It has been sometimes said, that the ‘New Testa 


express 
terms. And the practice has been ae be-. 
cause it has not been thus denounced. If this asser- 
tion were true, andif the Bible only virtually de- 
nounced,it, it would be a sin. No man can right- 
eously continue a practice which God disapproves of, - 
no matter in what form the disapproval is expressed. — 
But the assertion is not true. THe New TEsTaMENT — 
DOES CONDEMN SLAVEHOLDING, AS PRACTISED AMONG US, 


{IN THE MOST EXPLICIT TERMS FURNISHED BY THE LAN- 


GUAGE IN WHICH THE INSPIRED PENMAN WROTE. If a 
physician, after a minute examination, should tell a 
patient, that his every limb and organ was diseased, 
if he should enumerate the various parts of his bo- . 
dily system, the arms, the legs, the head, the sto- 
mach, the bowels, &c., and should say of each one 
of these parts distinctly that it was unsound; could 
for the physician has not said in * express terms” that 
my Jody is unsound? Has he not received a more 
clear and express declaration of his entirely diseased 
condition, thanif he had been told in merely general 
terms, that his body was unsound? . Thus has God 
condemned slavery. He has specitied the parts which 
compose it, and denounced them, one by one, i | 


most ample and unequivocal servant wh the I 




























language we have the term ‘servan 


subjection to another, and to those whose 
is involuntary. We have also the term s 
is applicable exclusively to those held 
subjection. The Greek language h 
dante exactly, in signification, Wi 
vant; but it had-none that answe 
our term slave. How, then, was : 
in Greek, to condemn our s'avery 2” 
in the way which some seem to think it 


flow can we expect to find in scriptu e 1 
‘slavery is Sufal, when the language in wai 
written contained no term which expressed the 
ing of our word slavery? Would a the ac vO 
slavery wish us to show, that e apost 
to be unchristian to hold servants ( 
would have been. denouncing as. cri 

far different from slav 
taught the hol snmen t 1e 
cious method 0 * conv ing 
this unchristian system. Pom pronounce of each 
one of those’several thin 


gs, whic ich constitute slavery, — 
that is sinful—thus ¢ and forever denouncing 
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fame it might: assume, “if a writer should. ‘take up 
each part of our federal cons a grter separately, and | 
condemn it article by article, who would have the fol- 
a to assert, that after allhe had not expressly con- 
demned the constitution? Who would say that this 








trument of confederation mitaea pass for nothing, 


he has never said in Bl so many words? ‘I dis- 
‘approve of the constitution of the United States? 
Wesee that he could condemn it most explicitly and 
tl 19 hly, without ever mentioning it by name. 





ree. he above is an extract from a very able ad- 
dress of the Presbyterian Synod of a slave hold- 
hb State. 


shame! 
The speaker next proceeded to show, that if 
slavery be a sin, as he contended it was, it ought 
of course to be immediately abandoned.* The 
abolitionists meant by immediate emancipation, 
the immediate cessation of the right assumed, of 
| property in man. Not turning the slaves loose 
/ upon community, to roam at. large without law—— 
Ki but the placing them under. good and wholesome 
Jaws—they are not known in law except as 
- goods and chattels—let them be emancipated into 
law. 
_ Immediate emancipation is not es some have 
" supposed—an amalgamation of the whites and 
/ blacks—there is too much of this already--we 
_ would prevent it—but should we cease to lift up 
i our voice against the most cruel oppression 
. through a fear, that should slavery be abolished, 
_ some white woman might at some distant period 
pPappen to marry a black man? no!Nno!! NO!!! 
_Immediate emancipation does not necessarily 
Bcaply the investment of the slaves with equal 
Puce! privileges with the whites—though it is 
ieved, that it would be difficult to show why 
th ie pio: of a man’s skin, should deprive him of 
‘civil or political rights—yet this is another 





















slaves may be free in a good sense, though 
ed enediately to equal political rights. 
| Rhode Island, though a man be 
idred thousand dollars, yet if he does 
state to the amount of one hun- 
lars, he is not admitted to the 
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rough 1 and entire disapproval of every part of ne 


The whole address is well worth a| 
careful perusal—and it» should put the ministers] 
and Christians of the free pact to the blush of| 





we never supposed this a state of 





uists, said Mr. S.,in common with 
most o ellow citizens believe, that our gen- 

eral _government I has the power to abolish slavery 
ir ne Distric Columbia, and in the territories 
d if be sin it is asin for which 
D ited States is responsible ! 
olish slavery till the peo- 
eople will not call for it, 
rong, ajend they will not 


| haa and ex- 
of tam 















‘ple Ci } 
till they feel it to be 
feel it to be wrong, t 
amine it. 























cesst Pel discussion. 


Hence the Ait, be 
) upt the subject of slave- 


All right to legi 












legislators of those adie, The general govern-_ 
ment has no authority to interfere with the po- 
litical relations of master and slave in: the ana 
|states. S 
The abolitionists would not ‘countenance any. | 
resort, by the slaves, to physical force to obtain 
their freedom on any account. They have been 
accused of trying to getup insurrections among 
the slaves, but it is Fans ! {Ve do indeed be- 
lieve, that any citizen of the world. has a right to. 
oppose any sin—wherever it may exisi—eveh 
though it belegalized by human laws. If there- 
fore slavery é sin, It is not only our Pee als 
our solemn duty to oppose it. 
We find it very convenient to apologize for die: 
present race of slave-holdérs by saying slavery — 


| Was imposed upon us when we were British cold. 
nies ; but we are unwilling to receive any-aid from 






















England in getting rid of it. “OQ yes! It isa’ 
very delicate subject—and one with which for. | 
elgners must not intermeddle !”’ . 

Brother S. proceeded :: 

Slavery will never be abolished. by soaconill 
measures till the subject shall have been freely 
and fully discussed—and that discussion as 2 mat-_ 
ter of course, must commence in the north. It 
cannot be discussed in the south ; we must there- 
fore discuss it in the north, or not atall, But there. 
are ne slaves in the north! ‘True; but there are. 
26,000 in the District of Columbia and in the | 
territories. q 

Mr. President, we think we can judge as Cor. 
rectly respecting the character of slavery in the 
abstract as slave-holders can. Nay; it is reason-_ 
able to suppose we should be less likely to err 
than they—for we have no interest at stake. ~ It 
is more difficult to judge correctly where interest 
is involved. . It is nota very easy matter to see 
through a silver dollar ! 

Neither the rum seller, or the drunkard. is the. | 
best qualified to judge of the sin of piomieara| 
—nor are these the persons to commence a tem 
perance reformation. rf}, 

As ministers and christians we ought to ouene| 
ithis “crying evil’. In it, our church and our 
ministers are deeply involved. ‘The groanings of 
the prisoner call loudly for our prayers and our, 
exertions. Itis a happy circumstance. that the 
leaders in this discussion are generally ministers, 
of the gospel—who in point of politics have noth 
ing to hope or fear. And while we disclaim all 
intention to interfere with the political relation of 
master and _ slave in the slave States, we will not 
cease to preach against this great evil because the 
laws of the slave-holding states sanction it,—nor 
because the power of moral suasion may become 
so strong as to lead the people of the north to 
elect such representatives to Congress as will 
vote for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia and-in the territories. . We mean to 
lift up our voice like a trumpet—and show the in. 
habitants of this land their sins? subj 

We know it is an “ cela ject””—but we 
have yet to learn, that a eause should) be 
abandoned because it peaiest excitement. 
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court of Pharaoh when they contended ‘for’ the 
“tights and liberties of the Israelites—when our 
fathers asserted their liberties, and threw off the 
British yoke, it produced great excitement. 
_ - The reformation under Luther, was a very ex- 
citing subject. When the seeds of Methodism 
were first sown, both in Europe and America, thé 
whole community were excited. 
discussion has. produced great excitement in va- 


‘ious parts of our country—and every revival of| 


‘religion excites and irritatesthe community,,more 
orless. We have never dreamed that so great 
a change could take place incur country as the 

abolition of slavery without great excitenient. 

_ When the “ craft” of men is in danger, they will 
be excited. 


« But if the north do not give up this discussion, 


the Union will be divided.” Who will divide it? 
The north will not do this—and what have the 
‘South to gain by it? If the South divide the 
Union, they lose at that moment all northern sup- 
port in case of an insurrection—their safety now 
consists in their union with the North. Let the 
south divide the Union and make a war upon the 
“north—they must support it either with white or 
colored soldiers. If they march their white men 
against the ‘north, who will take care of their wo- 
. men and children left in the hands of the slaves 
-at home? If they arm their slaves and march 
_ them out to fight the abolitionists, who will guaran- 
tee their masters’ cause? It the Union is divided 
‘will the line of division be impassable? Will not 
the servant be free from his master the moment 
he steps across the line? Is it not the union of the 
states and of the church which keeps up a spirit 
of slavery in the north—and willthe south sever 
that cord which binds to them their northern apol- 
ogists? No, sir, never! unless they wish to hasten 
emancipation. They may threaten, as they have 
ever been in the habit of doing, but that will be 
all. ‘They never can be so blind to their.own in- 
_terests as to divide the Union for the sake of des- 
_troying abolitionists'—This word only adds new 
fury. to the “unhallowed flame,” as the brother 
rom Baltimore calls it. But, Mr. President, if 
abolitionism is constitutional, what pretext is there 
tobe fora division of the Union ? 
ground, sir, that we are protected by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Let us Jook at this 
subject for a moment. And, 1. The Constitution 
‘recognises the existence of slavery. 2. It per- 
mits its continuance. 3. It secures servants to 
their masters wherever they are found, if demand. 
ed. Bat, 4. It does not enjoin slavsry as a duty. 
5. It does not prohibit emancipation. And, Jast- 
ly, It guarantees the freedom of speech and o! 
she press, and the right of petition. Will the 
South divide the Union because we at the North 
are pursuing a constitutional course 2 

But it is said that this abolition discussion is 
not conducive to the peace of tiie church. Sup- 




























0 be consulted besides the peace of the church? 
[t may not, perhaps, be always best, that the 
church be at peace. There may 
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1!peace till she cleanses the skirts of her 


The temperance} 


|to the Union and the 
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pose this were admitted; are there no interests! 
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Babylonish garment.” The Methodist Epi 
Church has an unholy alliance with sla 
she cught not therefore, to give herse. 
from *blood guiltiness !” Shall the dea 
ests of undying millions be sacrificed nth 
altar of the peace of the ope ! But the churel 
will be divided... And what will divide it! 7 
church is built upon a rock—and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. If therefore, abo: 
lition is from beneath, the church is safe— 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
abolition is from above, (of which J have no m 
doubt than of the truths of Christianity,) it will 
never harm the church, All future consequences 
Church, are, at best, imagi+ 
nary.—They may be realized, and they may not. 







|Shall we then suffer imaginary consequences to 


determine our duty, when we have a more uner= 
ring rule? Had we always acted on this principle. 
where would the temperance reformation and 
many other important enterprises always have 
been? Imaginary consequences are a new stan- 
card of duty for a body of Christian ministers in, 
and very unbecoming the nineteenth century. 
I come now, Mr. President, to notice a few 
things which were stated on the floor of this con-/ 
ference yesterday, and I haye done. An aged and 
venerable brother from Baltimore, called the abo- 
lition éxcitement an “unhallowed flame”—and 
this expression he has several times repeated on 
this floor. Now, sir, this same unhallowed flame 
bas burnt off the chains from 600,000 goods and 
chattels in the West India islands, and elevated 
them to the rank of human beings! Abolitionism 
is one in all parts of the world. Weare not try- 
ing an experiment—we are walking in a beaten 
tract. Our principles have been fully tested and 
we have no fears as to the final results. ‘The day 
of our national jubilee may linger, but it will come 
at last—and it cannot tarrylong! Had it nott 
for the abolitionists, the 600,000 colored free 
in the West India islands, had still bee 
and chattels! And do you ask what the ab 
tionists have done? Let the 600,000 goods 
chattels, metamorphosed into peaceable, inc 
ous and happy freemen, answer the 
Let a ship load of jifty-nine tons ¢ 
to the good effects of emancipation 
the influence of this “ unhallowed — 
score of slaves have been set at | 
country. A gentleman in this city ha 
pated his slaves, through the influence of a , 
tion doctrines. The fires of abolition are now 
























burning deep and wide—the leaven of ‘liberty is 
now working through the pret enter gf 3: 
axe is laid at the root of the tree—the whole 
country is awake, and the day of our re tio i; 
is at hand! ' * nv Pa Ne 

The impropriety of attempting to brave public 
opinion has been suggested on this floor. But, 


sir, if public opion is wrong it ought to be brav- 
ed! Shall trath and righteousness succumb to. 
public opinion without Sere inquite whether 
that public opinion is right or wrong? It public 
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th may be, let them not swerve the 
of a hair from right principles! Let 
no compromise between truth and er- 
er fe 

pinion was against Daniel, when he 
ianded not to pray for thirty days, but 
it—and in defiance of the king’s decree 
to pray with his windows toward Jeru- 


:> 


ved 
inued 


when they refused to worship the “goi- 
? and to obey laws which infringed 
hts of conscience. They braved pub- 
nion, and stood it out against the stern de-| 
e of the king! Did they doright? The apos- 
s braved public opinion in every place where 
y planted their standard of the cross. Martin! 









gland, braved public opinion.—When Mr. 
esley was expelled from the churches, he 
ached in grave yards, public markets, and open 
Ids! And though public opinion commanded 
r. Wesley to desist through the medium of 
bs—still he stood it out! Shame on his com- 
promising sons! The Methodists in all parts of 
he United States have braved, andfinally, to con- 
iderable extent, changed public opinion.—Every 
nan’s hand has been against us and yet we have 
stood firm. But now. comes up the new doctrine 
Of compromise!! Let it be banished from the 
‘Dreast of every patriot, philanthropist and christian. 
he advocates of temperance, have braved and 
anged public opinion. The same may be said 
Wilberforce, and the English Abolitionists.— 
And with all these examples before us, shall we 
ecumb to an unholy public opinion, founded in 
the love of gain? Shall we turn our backs upon 
ie cause of suffering humanity because public 
Opinion frowns uponus? No! Never. 
~ Mr. President, Rev. J. A. Collins has told us 
tl ip here flush with the expectation, 
ethren from the North would put their 
on abolition a and crush it.”” And have we 
to learn, sir, that free discussion is not to be 
down in this way? When you can put your 
foot on one of the burning mountains and smother 
(its fires—when you can roll back the current of 
ndering falls of Niagara—or stop the sun 
» you may then begin to think about 
olitionism !” Sir, the die ts cast— 
e captivity of our country are num- 
i Repemprion 18 WRITTEN IN 
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\ Any action which this conference may take on 
“this subject——will give to abolitionism both 
frength and stability. It cannot be voted down,— 

wnnot be persecuted down—it has braved pub- 
¢ Opinion and mob-law too long to think of yield- 
ng now to voles of censure. Any resolutions you 
ay pass, for or against abolitionism 














annot check abolition. 
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 Publie opinion was against the three! 


jlition meeting last Tuesday—but notga word fell 

"nt | from their lips in condemnation of mobs§ No! Not 

Luther and his followers did the same at the risk| (a syllable !! Sir, we are assured by the citizens of 
of their lives! John Wesley and his coadjutors in} 


{means of getting up the mobs which have so re- 
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bute to the permanency and spread of abolitionism, 
{you had better practice on the suggestion of the 
brother from Ohio, (Rev. D. Young,) and * not 
touch it with’ your tongues.” This, he tells us, 
has been his course. But let it be remembered, 
that these are the men who are to sit as our judges © 
—inen who, in point ofexamination, and a know- 
ledge of what they condemn, have not so much ag 
touched it with their tongues—and yet they are 
prepared to express their “unqualified” disappro- — 
bation of that of which they acknowledge their 
entire ignorance! O, how strangely have we-de- 
parted from the footsteps of our fathers ! . 


Several of the speakers yesterday alluded to 


mobs—and expressed their fears for the personal 
safety of the two brethren who attended the abo. 
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this place, that there will’ be no mob, wnless the | 
General Conference get it up! I hope for the hon- 
or of the Conference, that we shall hear no more 
suggestions of this kind. Such suggestions, — 
through the press and otherwise, have been the 


cently disgraced various parts of our country. 


You have also been told, that one of our bishops 
was, last year, almost driven from the chair, that 
the conference might be turned into an abolition 
meeting. This, sir, is a very great mistake. The “| 
facts in the case are these. The N. H. Confer- 
ence atits last session appointed a committee | 
on slavery—that committee reported—a motion 
was made to adopt the report—and the Bishop re- | 
fused to put the motion, stating as his reasons, | 
that he did not think the adoption of the report 
would tend to the peace of the church. A motion — 
was then made to go into a committee of the — 
whole—the: Bishop after a moment’s reflection 
said, that it would be in order for the conference 
to do so. The conference then went into a com- 


\mittee of the whole, and adopted the report 59 to 


8—the Bishop leaving the chair, and calling 
another brother to take it. So much for driving 
the, Bishop from the chair, and turning the Confer- — 
ence into an abolition meeting ! f 
Brether Scott made a few additional remarks 
and took his seat, having occupied about two — 
hours in his speech. The moment he finished, as. 
you well know, some halfa dozen rose to reply— 
the floor was, however, obtained first by Rev. 'T. 
Crowder of Virginia. And now, dear brethren, T 
wish to call your attention to an examinatiun of 
some of the principal arguments which were ad- 
duced by brother Crowder, and other speakers on 
the same side. These arguments you will recol- 
lect were not replied to on the floor of the Gener- 
al Conference. The abolitionists occupied less 
than one-third of the time which was consumed in 
the discussion—and the small portion of time they — 
did occupy seemed to give pain to a majority of 
the Conference. They did not therefore, think it 
best to insist on replying to the speaker who fol- 
lowed brother Scott. 1 am, however, unwilling 
| that their arguments, (if arguments they maybe — 
* 
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called) should pass unnoticed, and therefore em- 
brace this method ef addressing you. _ 

Brother Crowder commenced his speech with 
an attempt to defend slavery from the Bible.— 
When will christian ministers cease to press into 

-the service of slavery and sin, the Holy Scriptures! 
Before slave-holders and their apologists were so 
hard pressed by the abolitionists, it was generally 
admitted in all parts of the country, that slavery 

“was wrong—but then it was thought there was no 

remedy. But since the great act of justice of the 
- memorable first of August, 1834, was alana 
- ted—and it has been fully demonstrated, that it is 
safe todo right—slavery hasat last taken refuge 
in the Bible! Yes, in the nineteenth century, 
Christian ministers in the’ midst of a Christian 
land, gravely attempt to make it appear that there 
is no moral wrong in holding and treating the 
human species as property—in exchanging them 
for sheep and cattle—in withholding from them 
the Bible, and the knowledge ofletters—in break- 
‘ing up and separating families—and in all the 
_. other evils which the nght of property implies.— 
~ But from this retreat slavery will soon be cut off 

—its bible advocates cannot long maintain their 
ground, There is. too much light and religious 
feeling in the community to admit the possibility 
that the contest between slavery and the inspired 

writers can long remain undecided. The triumph 
of truth is certain—and it is near. 

. Brother Crowder is a Stranger to me, and there 
‘is in his appearance something so meek and) 
f - Christian-like, that I could scarcely believe my 
own eyes when J saw him stand up and attempt 
: to justify slavery from the Bible! But when I re- 
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| flect, that ministers of the gospel used to drink 
i rum, and think it right to do so, [ cannot consent 
(to unehristianize all slave-holders, though I firmly 
+ believe their conduct irreconcilable with the prin- 
- ciples of the gospel. Christian ministers once 
( justified the foreign slave-trade, and the constitu- 
tion of the United States directly licensed that 
‘ 

| 

{ 


_—_ 


traffic in human flesh for the space oftwenty years! 

All civilized nations now pronounce that trade no 

better than piracy. And. the time is not far dis- 
{ tant, when the internal slave-trade will be viewed 
{ in the same light--and when slavery will not find 
i an apologist professing the christian name. To 
{brother Crowder, I am willing to award a spirit of 
t eandor and fairness. I wish I could say as much 
| of all the speakers on the same side. 
‘For .an‘answer to brother C’s Bible arguments 


I would refer you to brother Scott’s extract from) 


- answer to him on that point. As, however, this 
view of the subject is at the present time of great 
importance, I will add a few other considerations. 

| Weadmit that : 

. «She Hebrews held some in servitude for a limit- 

‘ed period, by the speciai permission and direction of 

‘ God; and this permission was given on the very 

same ground, that a Hebrew was permitted to killa 

-man who had murdered his friend. (Num, xxxv. 

19;) and he might do this without the process of a 

trial. And upon the same ground, the Jews were 

permitted to commence and carry on exterminating 


t the Synod of Kentucky, which I consider a full 
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wars against the idclatrous nations around them.— 
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Hence, we suppose, that it is as really w ong for an 


fe 


man in this age of the world, to take away the lbe 


ty of his innocent neighbor, or to withhold it fro 
him in any way, without an express permission rom 
God, as it would be for one to kill the murderer 0 
his friend now, without the forms of law. " 

Two-thirds of all the servants in Israel were free 
at the end of six years: and the fiftieth ye all were 
set free. There was no such thing as hereditary 


servitude among the Jews. ee 
“perpetual, to the very last 


But American slavery is 
moment ef the slave’s earthly existence, and by law 
it is entailed upon all his descendants to the lates 
posterity. NK, a" al 

Jewish servitude was voluntary, except in thos 
cases where it was the penalty annexed to crime, — 

But American slavery is involuntary. No one 
who is now a slave in this land, was ever consulted, 
before his liberty was taken away, whether he would 


k 







‘Ibe a slave or not; and if he had been, he could ‘no 


have given his master a just and proper title to his 
body as his property. . ' 
Under:‘the Mosaic economy, servants might con 
tend with their masters about their rights; and tc 
despise the cause of such was considered a heimous 
crime, See Job. xxx. 13.) ake 
But here, in this land of Christians, slaves car 
make no contracts of any kind, and can have no le. 
gal right to any property; and all they have and are 


ibelongs to their masters, 


The laws of Moses granted freedom to a servan 
who had been cruelly treated. (See Exodus xxii 
26, 28.) Y 

But our Christian laws allow the master to punisl 
his slave, as much as he desires, and afford the slav 
no redress; nay, if the slave makes any resistance 
the laws expressly justify the master in putling hin 
to death: In Kentucky, ‘any negro, mulatto, 0 
Indian, bond or tree,” who ‘shall at any time 
even ‘lift his hand in opposition to any white per 
son, shall receive THIRTY LASHES on his or her bar 
back, WELL LAID oN, by order of the Justice. 

Servants were carefully protected among the Jews 
in their domestic relations; so that husbands an 
wives, parents and their children, must not be sepal 
ated. Andin case the mother did not get her free 
dom as soon as her husband, the children remaine 
with her; and the master was bound to receive Ahir 
to service again, in case he chose to live with hi 
wife and children. sii, ac Wi 

But here, slaves are entirely unprotected in thei 
social and domestic relations ; husbands and wives 
parents and their children, may be, and they are sé 
parated and parted forever, at the irresponsible wi 
of the master. Me a. ait 

The laws of Moses secured to serv 
sary means of instruction and consola' 


on. f a 
But no such laws exist in this land 5 









here the oper: 

tion of the laws, tends directly to deprive the slave 
ot all * mental” and religious ‘“‘instruction,” for the’ 
whole power is exerted to keep their slaves in th 
lowest kind of ignorance. a 
The laws of Moses required every one to pity an 
love the stranger who might’chance to come amon; 
the Jews, and under severe penalties they were fo! 
bidden to vex or oppress themin any way. mi 
Here the laws view every colored stranger as a 
enemy, and they consider him a slave until ne prove 
his freedom. « 
If a servant escaped from his master and fled t 
the land of Israel, the law of Moses commande 












flee to any part of the United States, the law forhids 

any one to protect him, and commands that he be de- 

livered 1 up to his master. 

- The Mosaic law forbade man-stealiug as the high- 
st kind of theft, and condemned the perpetrator to: 

suffer death as the penalty. 

But here, thousands of legally free people of color 
have been stolen, and sold into hopeless and involun- 
tary servitude, as many are now every year, in this 
nation 5 and there isno law by which they can re- 

ess their wrongs.” 

Before American slavery can be justified from 
the fact that the Jews held servants, it must be 
proved, 1. That we have the same divine au- 
thority that they had—the same express permis- 
sion. And. It must be shown that our slavery) 
is like their servitude—neither of which can be 
done. ‘There have been slaves in this country 
for about two centuries—and when have they 
‘ever hada year of jubilee or general release ?— 
Four times fifty years have rolled away and found | 
them still in bonds! 

We have heard it argued from high authority 
‘since we have been in this city, not indeed on the 
floor of the. General Conference, but elsewhere, 
‘that though slavery is contrary to the original 
‘rigitof man, yet 1s not forbidden in the moral 
law. {t was admitted to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the gospel—and it was asserted that) 
‘when those principles should be fully carricd out,’ 
‘slavery would be done away. It was said that the 
‘moral law was designed not to restore the fallen, | 
but to govern the innocent. Let this be admitted. 

Does it hence follow that innocent and holy be- 

ings are at liberty to enslave each other, that 

‘there is nothing in the moral principles by which 
they are governed to prohibit them from robbing) 
‘each other of their original rights? Let us try to 
“ascertain, in the first place, what is expressly for- 
idden in the morai law. Secondly,is there nothing 
contrary to the principles of the ‘moral law which 
‘nevertheless is not expressly forbidden? Thirdly, 
slavery be contrary to the principles of theGospel, | 8 
wherein do those principles differ from the prin- 
ciples of the moral law? But, fourthly, the prin- 
ciples of the moral Jaw are not only still binding 
pon us, but we are emphatically under the Gos- 
pel. If, therefore, slavery be contrary either to 
ee. principles of the law or the Gospel, 2t is sin ! ! 
nd if it” ye not contrary 1o the principles of 
either, how is the dissemination of the Gospel, 
cS the carrying out of its principles to do it 
away? Suppose it should be said, that drunk- 
















' But here; if a slave escape from his master, and|. 





gradually undermine and destroy the evil. We. 
ought not to have any temperance or peace so- 
cieties, or any lectures on those subjects, because 
drunkenness and war are,not expressly forbidden 
in the moral law, and the principles of the gos- 


The same kind of reasoning may be applied to 


Brother Crowder told us, that there was a dif- 
ference between this country and England. True ; 
but what of that? ‘Slavery is slavery wherever it 
exists. Human rights.are the same every where. 


the world. The means through which slavery 
was abolished there, are the very same we are now 
pursuing here. The British Parliament had the 
power to abolish slavery in the West India Islands 
—and our government has the power to abolish 
it in the District of Columbia and the territories. 


the people pretty generally through the kingdom . 
called for it—and the people did not call for it till. 
the subject had been thoroughly discussed, and 
anti-slavery societies had been formed in all parts 
of the empire. And had it not been for incendia- © 
ries and fanatics, the English people had still been 
asleep. Slavery will be abolished ‘tm all those 
parts of our country where the general govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, as soon as public sentiment: 
becomes sufficiently enlightened and united? s.And 
when the example is set “by the nation, the states 
willnot long hold out. But be this as it may, sla- 
very in the District of Columbia and the territo- 
ries 1s of sufficient importance to justify all the ex- 


much more—and we should all be of the same opin- 
ion, if our wives and our children were among the 
slaves. . lobserved that brother Crowder and the 
other speakers on that side, found it very easy and 
convenient to pass over the question of slavery so 
far as it exists under the jurisdiction of the general 
government. 


abolitionism was, that it was opposed to coloniza- 
tionism. Abolitionists have no objections to any 
colored persons going to Africa who choose to go 


Liberia prosper. 
colonizationism, for the following reasons among 
others. 1. Colonization goes on the supposition 
that the colored man has no right to this country. 

2. It asserts that they cannot be elevated here. 3. 


many other evils, but this a mere play upon words y 
—itis making nice distinctions where none exists. _ 


pel, when fully carried out, will do them away.— _- 


Emancipation means the same thing in all parts of — 


fit 


The British Parliament did not abolish slavery till _ 


—and they should be glad to have the colony at. 
And yet they are opposed to | 
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ertions which the abolitionists have made, and _ 


Another objection which brother C. made against 


It slanders the free people of color, and fosters an 
unholy prejudice against them. 4. It opposes 
emancipation, unless it be connected with expatri. 
ation. 5. In the south it commends itself to the 
interest of the slaveholder, and in the north it pro- 
fesses to be a gradual remedy for slavery—and — 
yet it disclaims all connection with slavery. 6. It | 
is an anti-abolition institution—it persecutes and | 
condemns the abolitionists. 7. It does expressly 


“enness is not expressly forbidden in the moral 
‘law—and yet that it is contrary to the spirit of 
a e Gospel, and fully carried out, drunkenness will 
be done away—go on preaching the Gospel, and 
let drunkenness alone. By preaching against in- 





temperance particularly, you interfere “with the 
‘Tights of property. Many of our citizens have 
in ed large amounts in manufacturing and 
vending distilled liquors. And besides, it is a very 
«delicate and exciting” subject. Lecturing upon 
the subject. will only have a tendency to irritate 


justify slavery. 8. Though it professes to colonize | 
jthe free people of color with ther own consent, yet | 
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_ it opens a wide door for coercion—and many who 
_ have been transported, have been actually coerced 
away. All-these, and many. other points, equally 
_ objectionable, shall be proved on the General Con- 
ference floor, if desired, by extracts from the Afri- 
can Repository, and from the public addresses of 
_ the agents and officers of the society. Is it strange, 
then, that abolitionists should have their objections| 
_ to this society? 
The speaker then stated, that the New Eng- 
sual op were once engaged in the slave-trade, 
- andthat many in the New England states made 
_ themselves rich by this traffic. Suppose we ad- 
- mit all this, yet what does that prove about the 
- right or wrong of slavery—or the justice or injus- 
tice of immediate emancipation? Can the south 
_ be justified in continuing to do wrong, because the 
north were once wicked? 
! Brother Crowder next affirmed that abolitionism 
_ was a violation of the compact. Here we are at 
issue. The same statement has been often made 
- but never proved. The terms of the compact con- 
-tained no provision that the subject of slavery 
: shold not be discussed in any part of the Union, 
_or that Congress should never abolish slavery 
_ where the general government has jurisdiction.— 
' Suppose the laws of Massachusetts sanctioned 
- gambling in all its forms, and suppose also that the 
laws of the District of Columbia sanctioned it ; we 
never could have dreamed that South Carolina had 
violated the terms of the compact by lecturing 
against gambling, forming anti-gambling societies 
and petitioning Congress to abolish gambling in 
the District of Columbia! And yet according to 
* the southern doctrine, this would be an interfer- 
ence with our civil institutions. 
Brother C. reminded us, that according to the 
 apostle’s doctrine, we ought to be subject to “the 
powers that be’’—but he forgot to mention the 
‘example of the apostles when “the powers that 
| be,”’ contravened the powers that were from above. 
' Insuch a case they did not hesitate. “ Whether 
it be right in the sight of Godto hearken unto you; 
more than unto God, judge ye.” 

Brother C. said that he had two slaves—was not 
cruel to them—“ they were well fed and clothed, 
they love us, and they wept when I left home to 
come to this conference.” I believe this is all true. 
I do not think brother C. would hurt any body.— 
There are undoubtedly many others who treat 
their slaves with considerable kindness. We have 
“ never pretended that all the slaves were cruelly 
treated, though there is not probably one such case 
' as brother C.’s ina thousand. With a few excep- 
j tions, the slaves are cruelly treated. Brother C. 
| admitted that there were some instances of cruel 
| treatment. He was too honest to cover up the 
_ fact. But slavery inits mildest form is slavery.— 
» And what an incalculable amount of injury does the 
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' example ofsuch a good man as brother C. do to the 
 eause of human rights. “If such a good man as 

brother Crowder holds slaves it cannot be wrong”’ 
and thus his example will be imitated as a slave 
| holder, but not as a benevolent man. It is of lit- 
, tle consequence to us whether the man who robs 





"us of our money be polite and complacent or oth-| 
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erwise. Robbery is robbery, and doreey is sla- 
very. » Oe ee Tak 4," & 
Rev. W. Wynans stated that slavery was a di- 
vine institution—and must of course,be right. God, 
said he, has instituted perpetual, hereditary slavery 
—and therefore it is right under all circumstances. 

If circumstances ever did exist sufficient to justify 

slavery aside from revelation, then American sla- 
very might be justified. But, 1. I deny that God 

ever did institute perpetual, hereditary slavery. 2. 

if deny that there is any Scripture authority for 

American slavery ; or, indeed, for any other sla- 

very at the present time. 3. I deny that there 
are any circumstances in our country which can 

justify slavery. 

And if Mr. Wesley is right, then every slave- 
holder is a man stealer. He says it is * impossible 
that any child of man should ever be born a slave.” 
Now there are 60,000 children born of female 
‘slaves yearly—and if they are in the sight of God, 
as Mr. Wesley has said, born free—then there are 
so many children stolen yearly in our country, and 
reduced to slavery. ry 

Brother Wynans next stated, that the aboli- 
tionists were shutting the door of the Gospel 
against the slaves—that their movements made the 
planters very jealous, that in one or two instances’ 
‘missionaries had been turned away—and finally 
he thought the movements of the abolitionists. 
were injuring the slave. Now if it were true, that 
‘the discussion of this great doctrine of human 
rights stirs up insome few instances the bad pas. 


|sions,of men to increase oppressions, yet this fact 


alone is not sufficient proof that the cause should 

|be abandoned. ‘This reasoning would have defeat-. 
‘ed the deliverance of the children of Israel from» 
‘Egyptian bondage—and our fathers from the Brit- 

ish yoke. The present generation of slaves are 

not alone concerned, and especially the few who 

may be more severely treated in consequence of 
the movements of the present day. It is a ques- 

tion connected with the dearest interest of millions 

now. on the stage, and of generations to come. I 
am fully of the opinion, that there are more instan-— 
ces where the slaves are treated better in conse- 
quence of the abolit‘on movements, than there are 
where they are treated worse. A slaveholder was. 
asked not long since in the city of New York, 
whether the abolition movements were operating 
unfavorably upon the treatment of the slaves !— 
Hesaid“ nwo! We are obliged to treat them bet- 

ter; for now every eye and ear is open—we are 
‘now more narrowly watched than we used to be.” 

But I willnot insist that they are better treated, . 
neither do I believe, that in general, they are worse 
itreated. But admitting that all the objections 
which have been urged to abolition are true, still 
the great question to be decided, is, whether sla-. 
very besinor not. Ifit be sin, the path of duty 
before every Christian is plain. The promulga- 
tion of the doctrines of the reformation were con- 
nected with the shedding of blood; b | 
‘ther been influenced by the modern 
expediency, where should we have bee 
the signers and defenders of the declara 
dependence been under the influel 























now been? — 

I fear we have nearly lost sight of slavery, okbebt 
“as it -exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
| And it appears to me that we are almost ready to 

| sacrifice the rights and liberties of millions of hu- 
| man beings to a few local circumstances connect- 
_ ed with some of our own missions to the slaves ! 
" Do we not limit our views, of this great evil to our 
own church? ‘Let us lift up our eyes and lo ok on 


ha 





_ liberty, but now covered with tyranny and SHE 
sion! . 
Brother Wynans proceeded :— id 


Abolitionism is an incendiary flame. It is insur- 
i rectionary—and i in the carrying out of these meas- 
| ures, we in the south can see through murdered 
“wives and children, and burning houses, &e. If 
| this were not a serious matter, “it would be not a 
little amusing to reflect, that at this late period, 
ministers of the gospel will indulge in such flights 

_ of imagination, on such subjects ! 

If there never had been any slaves emancipated, 

_ or if such effects had ever followed emancipation, 
these representations would not appear so utterly 
_ groundless. But slaves have been emancipated 
| by hundreds of thousands, at different times, and in 
_ different places. And where have murdered wives 

| and children, and burning houses ever followed? 
_Itis now too late in the day to produce much ef- 
fect by such representations. There are too many 
' facts in existence upon this subject. The exper- 
iment has been too often tried—and it has never 
_ failed—no, not in a single instance. 
philosophy agree with facts. Oppression, not 
_ emancipation, will produce insurrections. The 

_ slave longs for freedom—and will he kill his mas- 
_ ter for bestowing upon him that which he ardently 
Piesires t Never! I know some have supposed that 
the emancipation in St. Domingo was followed by 
murdered families and burning houses, but this is 
a very great mistake. There were in the French 
_ part of the island of St. Domingo 600,000 slaves 
_ suddenly emancipated inthe year 1793. It wasa 
‘time of civil war—the arrival of a British arma- 
ent was daily expected. The emancipation of 

‘ Fthe slaves was the only alternative—the only pos- 
‘ sible way of saving the island—and this a doubtful 
experiment at best. But it worked well. The 
slaves joined with the whites, in opposing the 















the attitude of a political enemy, by siding with the 
fae Not a wife, nor a child was murdered, 

nora building burned. ‘The emancipated slaves 
_ remaine uiet and were industrious till Bonaparte 
"in 1802, through one of his generals, attempted to 
"re-establish slavery in the island. It was then, 
f that those who had been free and happy for nine 
_ years, resisted unto blood. Thus it will be seen 
that it was slavery, and not emancipation which 

/ gave rise o the men scenes of St. Domingo. 


100 whites—44, 000 free colored people: 
0 ),000 slaves in the island.—2. Slavery 
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_ the fields which were once dyed with the blood of| 


Reason and}. 





“common enemy. No white inhabitant of the is-| 
"land was injured, unless he had first put himself in] 
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1 ‘ciple of Wipedicncy, where would our ihertics have circumstances; a time of civil war. What an 


excellent opportunity this, for the slaves to have © 
butchered their masters—especially as they were _ 
so much more numerous than whites.—3. Those 
slaves were emancipated suddenly, without a mo-_ 
ment’s warning, or any kind of preparation. And 
yet the experiment was perfectly safe. , 

Br. Wynan’s cry of murdered wives and chil- 
dren, and burning houses, is not new. The West 
India planters, and their apologists, throughout the | 
kingdom of Great Britain, when the subject of 
abolition was first agitated in the British Parlia- | 
ment, raised this same bloody cry, long and loud; . 
and they continued it from year to year. « Our | 
throats will be cut, and our buildings will be burn- | 
ed.” So they said, and so many ‘believed. But 
what has been the result ? Let the Antigua news- | 
paper, together with aneye and ear witness an-.) 
swer the question. The above named paper of 
the 7th of Aug. 1834, speaks thus :— 


“The great doubt is solved—the alarming g prognos: 
tications of the advocates of slavery falsified—the ‘ 
highest hopes of the negroes friends fulfilled, and their | i 
pledge honorably redeemed. A whole people, com. | 
prising thirty thousand souls, have passed from slave. | 
ry into freedom, not only without the slightest irreeu- | 
larity, but with the solemn and decorous ‘tranquillity 
of the Sabbath. A week has nearly elapsed, and al- . 
though all eyes and.ears are open, and reports spread 
rapidly, we have not heard of a sincle act of insolence, © 
insubordination or violence, committed by any one of 
them, under false and licentious notions of free- 
dom. ” 

From the same paper, of the 15th _Augcust—“ It is i 
with the highest satisfaction we announce, that we | 
know of, and believe there is no gang of laborers i in. |) 
the island, which has not returned to its accustomed 
employment. i ; 

So that two weeks itherthe slaves were “le t loose, my 
instead of begging and stealing, th2y were all quietly ‘ 
at work. 4 

We quote from the same paper of the 21st of Au-~ 
oust :— 

«The third week of freedom will close with this 
day, and again we are bound to express our gratitude. 
and praise “to the Divine goodness, for the perfect | 
peace and tranquillity which the island enjoys. Not | 
the least symptom of insubordination has manifested — 
itself any where; and the daily accounts from all | 
quarters testify to the excellent disposition and con- 
duct of the new freemen.” ; 

Ina letter from Antigua, dated 30th August, and 
published in a Norfolk. paper, we find the fellow- i 
Inz:s— 

“The operations of commerce have experienced — 
no interruption ; public confidence remains unshaken. 
Two sugar plantations have recently leased for as © 
much as ; they were worth, with the negroes included 
prior to emancipation.” . 


From the New York Evangelist. ‘ 
FACTS! FACTS!!' FACTS!!! 
WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


~ Authentic and recent news from Barbadoes, 

A few days since we had the pleasure of a call from _ 
an oldand respected acquaintance, formerly a respect-_ 
able attorney in Vermont, now a merchant in the” 
island of Barbadoes, where he has resided most of the ' 
time since September, 1834. His character as a | 
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narks and statements worthy-~of entire confidence. 
We took some notes 6f his conversation, daring the 
aour he had to spare to us, between the time of his 
urrival here and his departure to visit his family, after 
30 longa separation; and from these notes we have 
prepared the following sketch, every particular of 


made. 
The island ef Barbadoes is one of the most popu- 
“ous portions of the earth. The inhabitants are reck- 
oned to be at least 120,000, on an island not more 
than twenty-one miles long, and twelve broad at the 
‘extremity. Of these, it is estimated that 80,000 were 
slaves, before the abolition act took effect, August 1, 
1834, and 20,000 free people of color. The colonial 
legislature of Barbadoes did not fully emancipate 
their slaves, as was done in Bermuda and Antigua, 
but adopted the apprenticeship system with all its ab- 
surdities and injustice to the emancipated slaves. 
This system of apprenticeship had been in operation 
nearly a year and a half, when our informant left the 
‘island. Many of the masters are now voluntarily 
emancipating their apprentices, and such is the pro- 
gress of this, that it is probable nearly all will be 
made wholly free before the expiration of the legal 
apprenticeship. Intelligent men now generally ad- 
‘mit that it would have been better for the island if the 
emancipation had been immediate and unconditional 
‘at first. 
_. Asto the effects of emancipation upon tke public 
‘safety, they now laugh at the idea of fear. They are 
talking of reducing their military force. Ask them if 
they are not afraid the blacks will rise and cut their 
master’s throats, they reply, “ What should they do 
that for, when they have got all they wanted!” ‘I'he 
free blacks are organized into militia, 
' Many who opposed the abolition of slavery, step 
‘by step to the last, are now in favor of it. ‘They say 
jt has been a good thing for the island. All thei 
fears in regard to evil consequences have been disap- 
pointed. i 
The capitol, Bridgetown, is very populous, the in- 
Rabitants from 10 to 12,000, but our informant had 





never known sufficient disturbance to occasion a per-| 


gon to walk forty reds to see it. There is vice enough, 
to be sure, but no combination of the. vicious to dis- 
‘turb the public peace. He could lie down to sleep 
‘there, out of doors, as quietly as in any place in New 
‘England. 

| ‘There is no general complaint of the want of la- 
ibor. The crops are got in as usual. The blacks will 
i work for pay on their own day, and extra hours, as 
| readily and as much as ignorant and depraved white 
| people would do when paid forit. “They act Just as 
| other people would do in sinilar circumstances. ‘Itis 
a common remark, that a negro goes on an errand 
, quicker and loiters less, now he is paid than when he 
was a slave. 

' As to the fear that abolishing slavery will lead to 
amalgamation, our friend avers that it. operates pre- 
' cisely the other way, to separate the two races. Amal- 
' gamation has had its full run there, under the reign 
| of slavery. You may go intoa church now, and see 
250 persons ata time, of whom you cannot determine 
confidently whether they are white or colored. It 
has been a common thing there for white men to keep 
colored women. Even married men did it. Every 
body says this is becoming now far less common, 
and the colored women who used to be kept as con- 
| cubines of white men, are now getting colored hus- 
| pands. ‘It takes the minister,in the cathedral at 
| Bridgetown a quarter of an hour to publish the bans 
| of marriage. 
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which corresponds, we believe, with the statements he | | 
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The effect of abolition on the financial condition of 
the country is quite remarkable. Our informant says 
that real estate is rising, for the last six months has 
risen rapidly, in many instances has risen one,third— 
in a.year. If persons had bought real estate two ~ 
years ago, great fortunes might have been made, 
The consumption of dry goods has also wonderfully _ 
increased, and dealers in dry goods are making for- 
tunes. ‘he negroes now dress like other people. 
Some years ago, if a colored woman had been seen 
in the street wearing a straw bonnet, it would have 
been almost a signal for a mob, now they dress as 
well as any people of their standiug. The imports 
generally are doubled. A very great increase has 
taken place in the importation of American produc- 
tions. ‘The blacks begin to live like human beings. 
The importations were never so great as the last 
year. 









































The change of feeling on the subject of abolition 
is entire. Our friend was surprised on his first arrival _ 
to hear the subject so freely spoken of immediately 
after the act took effect. He supposed he should 
have to talk carefully anc in whispers, as at the south. 
The papers are beginning to publish in favor of the’ 
act. While it was talked of, the people and the pa- 
pers were violent and furious against it. After the 
Ist of August, seeing no disturbance, they began to — 
Congratulate each other. Now they are coming round ~ 
entirely, and already begin to reproach America for 
continuing the system of slavery. This change does , 
not seem ta have arisen from any new views of slave- 
ry as asin; but from what they see of the effects of 
abolition, they are satisfied itis agreat benefit, And 
they say it will come to the same result in America, - 
whenever abolition takes place. Said our friend, ‘I 
felt ashamed of my covntry, to hear it reproaehed for 
the absurdity, and inconsistency, and sin of slavery, 
and I could make no repiy. Here among our own 
eople, one does not feel it somuch; but when we 
set abroad, we eel it keenly.” ag 

It is not the case that the negroes become impudent 
toward the whites, in consequence of emancipation. 
On the contrary, it is universally said that they are, 
more civil than. they used to be. ik 

In short, one only needs to see the West Indies to 
be convinced of the safety and utility of abolishing 
slavery. The experiment of emancipation has already 
gone on long enough to prove that negroes are like 
other people; if you give them their rights they are 
grateful, and have sense enough to see that itis pow 
for their interest to support the laws, and thatif they 
make disturbance they punish only themselves. 


Many other instances of emancipation might 
be brought forward—and much might be said of 
the good effects in those cases which are here ad- 
duced. But it is unnecessary. The arguments 
in favor of immediate emancipation are as bright 
as noon day. To take the opposite side of this” 
important question at this time, shows either a 
lack of knowledge, or a fixed love of ‘slavery! 
The perfect safety of immediate emancipation un- 
der almost any circumstances, is now placed be-" 
yond all reasonable doubt. There is nothmg 
wanting but a disposition. wry i 

' Br. Wynans told us that “no abolitionist in the 
land would be more glad to see the slaves free a 
himself—and yet he tells us slavery is a Divine” in- 
stitution—that itis right under all circumstances. 
And he furthermore tells us, that Christians, Min- 
isters, and even Bishops ought to be slave-helders 
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Now, how brother Wynans can believe that sla- 
very is of Divine origin—that it is right—that 


| Bishops ought to be slave-holders—and yet be as 


glad to have slavery done away as any abolitionist 
in the land, I cannot conceive! It appears to me 
to imply an inconsistency, to say the least. I per- 
ceived that brother Wynans had his difficulties in 


defending slavery—and in reconciling it with mo- 


ral principles. I am not surprised that his speech 
makeSrather badjoints! 'There are few who could 
have done better, from the same premises. In 
this good brother, the cause of slavery has both 
ingenuity and zeal. J admired the bold and un- 
compromising attitude which the brother assumed, 
but was sorry he had not had a better cause. 


If brother Wynans would be as glad to have 


his slaves free as any abolitionist, he will set them 
_ at liberty immediately after reaching home. 


“QO! 
but the laws forbid it.” Well, suppose the laws 
should forbid his praying ? 

«Ministers, Christians and Bishops, should be 
slaveholders!”” Why? Because they will be 
kind to the slaves, they will set a good example. 
So then we ought, according to this doctrine, to 
have Christian rumsellers to keep the traffic from 


being abused—and to set a good example tu other 


rumsellers. And we ought also to have Christian 
robbers and thieves, that they may set a good ex- 
ample to the crafi—and so producea good influ- 
ence on those who are immoral! I beg to take dif- 
Neither bishops, ministers, or 
christians, should be slave holders. | Let all these 
good men come out from these abominations. It 
is the example of good men more than anything 
else which keeps the system alive. While such 
good men (I must believe them to be such) as Dr. 
Capers, W. Wynans, T’. Crowder and others, 
hold:slaves and treat them well, bad men will hold 
them and treat them crueliy. These good slave- 
holders are the shield and covering of the bad 
ones. ‘They meet you at every turn and corner. 
You cannot speak of slavery, or the evils of slave- 
ry, but these good men stand right up before you. 
J will not wish them in heaven, as brother Smith 
did brother Scott the other d1y—but I believe it 
would be better for the cause of bleeding human- 
ity if this wretched system could not plead the ex- 
ample of any Christian or Christian Minister !— 
A Christian rumseller does more harm to the 
cause of temperance than a dozen infidels! You 
have all heard of deacon Giles of Salem, Mass., 
the rum maker. Every unprincipled rum seller 
and manufacturer in the land, will plead in justifi- 
cation of his conduct the example of deacon Giles. 
And the influence of Christians and Christian 


ministers, on the subject of slavery is in my hum- 
‘ble opinion equally pernicious. 


The speaker told us, that he was formerly from 
a free state—that he had become a siave holder, 
and felt justified in so doing—that bishop Asbury 
was a warm abolitionist when he first came to this 
country, but that he cooled off, and changed his 
iews somewhat before he died. All this only 
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and slave-holders ought to Jabor under no disad-1 st 


| vantages—they ought to be eligible to 
_ ces within the gift of the church.” J 


| can hardly believe my own eyes and ears. 
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strengthens my conviction, that slavery is “ de- 
ceitful above all things, and desparately wicked’ 
—‘ that if it were possible it would deceive even 
the very elect.” But this no more proves that 
slavery is right, than the fact that a great mahy 
men who were once temperate, but have become 
drunkards, proves that drunkenness is right! — 

- Brother W. affirmed, that the south would not 
receive any help either from England or the north- 
ern states, in getting rid of slavery, i. e. in plain 
English, they love slavery so well, that they are 
determined to hold on upon it in spite of all op- 
position—and yet they .would rejoice if the ne- 
groes were free! {y-Put this and that together ! 

Dr. Capers of South Carolina, next addressed 
the conference, in a very mild, winning manner? 

This brother, whether right or wrong, carries with 
him a conviction of sincerity and purity of motive 
which it is very difficult to resist. One can lard. 
ly help loving him. though he is a slave holder. 
He stated some facts respecting the iatroduction 
of the Gospel into different neighborhoods in the 
vicinity of Charleston, and also the opposition 
which some of our first ministers met with from 
some slave holders in trying to preach the Gospel 
to the slaves which only increased my convictions 
of the evils of slavery, and the importance of con- 
tinuing the anti-slavery discussion. he\remarks 
of Dr. Capers very clearly proved that Meth- 
odist preachers in the south as well as in the 
north, have been ready and willing to labor and 
suffer for Christ’s sake. But they had no more 
connection with the right or wrong of slavery, or 
abolitionism, than they had with the inhabitants 
of the moon—und yet the time and manner in 
which these remarks were made, had a tendency 
to prejudice the conference against abolitionism. 
The inference which many drew from what the 
Doctor said, was, that if abolitionigm continued te 
spread, these spiritual gardens must be laid waste 
—wWwhereas nothing is more false! The triumph 
of abolitionism will multiply these openings to the 
missionary a thousand fold ! ii 

And now dear brethren, [ come to the amend. 
ment which brother Scott proposed to the resolu. 
tion disapproving of Abolitionism. The amend. 
ment was in the very language of our discipline. 
The resolution is in substance, as follows: “That 
we disapprove in the most unquallified terms o! 
modern abolitionism.’? The ameudment was this; 
* Although we are as much as ever convinced o! 
the great evil of slavery,” we disapprove, &c.— 
As soon as the amendment was proposed, Rev. D. 
Ostrander rose up and said, that he presumed eve. 
ry brother on the floor was ready to vote for it. Sc 
we thought, and so any one would naturally have 
Supposed. But the sequel told a very different 
story. Dr. Bangs, P. P. Sandford, N. Levings ane 
others from the north, opposed the amendment, 
The south opposed it of course. Just before the 
question on the amendment was taken, brother 
Scott rose and_remarked as follows:—Mr. Presi. 
dent, I have listened to what has been said upon 
this afnendment with surprise and astonishment. 
Tam 
alarmed for our church! Yes, sir, more so at this 
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moment than at any former period of my life.—}\It is almost impossible for good men to divest 


{Can it be possible (!) that we dare not speak out, 


our former sentiments on the subject of slavery ? 
Shall we now take in our colors after having ex- 
sposed them to the gaze of the world for 50 years ? 
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;When before did we ever hesitate to publish to| 


ithe world in any and every form, that we were 
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themselves of its influence. But we ought to take 


into consideration Pe principles, and the inter- 


iests of a great people, rather than a few local cir- 

‘cumstances connected with slavery in our church. 
‘Let us contrast for a moment. the doings of hi 
|General Conference on the subject of slavery, with — 


convinced of the great evil of slavery?” We} the doings of the synod of Kentucky. That synod 
are told that if this amendment prevail the south} belonging to a slave state-has spoken out against © 


will be alarmed—but, sir, if it does not prevail the 
‘north will be alarmed! We have always suppos- 
ed that we belonged toa church that was opposed 
to slavery—have we been deceived? Does the 
‘south suppose us friendly to slavery? If not, 
jwhat harm can arise from speaking out in the lan- 
“guage of our discipline—especially as in the same 
{sentence, and with the same breath, we condemn 
abolitionism? There is no danger that the south 
_'willsuppose we are abolitionists, if the amendment 
‘prevails, because a condemnation of abolitionism 
twill be connected with the amendment. But if 
‘we leave out this amendment, both the north and 
the south may reasonably conclude, that we have 
gone over to the cause of slavery. I know we shall 
_;have the expression in our discipline, but it might 
_,as well bein an old almanac. Our church rules on 
slavery are nullified, completely so. They might 
as well be out of the discipline asinit. Andif we 
annot speak out in its language here, how can we 
‘expect thatit will be enforced in the south ? 
| Wehave descended from the high and_ holy 
_ ground where our fathers used to stand. We have 
accommodated and compromised away the great- 
est part of our former church regulations on slave- 
_ ry—and if we cannot say we are as muchas ever 
opposed to the great evil of slavery now, where 
shall we be by the next General Conference !— 
Where? 
The amendment failed by a vote of 120 to 15! 
Tell it notin the North! Tell it notin England! 
Our southern brethren told us it would not do to 
Jet the south know that we were as much as ever 
;convinced of the great evil of slavery—and we 
have believed them, and have acted accordingly, 
to the no small disgrace of our church! This is 
}a memorable day in our Israel—a day never to be 
forgotten—and such another our church never be- 
\fore saw—and 1 hope never may again! Weex- 
jpected you would condemn abolitionism, but we 
did not suppose you would succumb to slavery. 
| When our brethren in the south state facts, we 
cannot but believe them, but when they state what 
they think will be the results of certain measures 
in future, we have a right to consult our own 
‘| judements, and receive their predictions with cau- 
tion. But I have discovered in the General Con- 
ference a disposition to put implicit confidence in 
| all the predictions of our southern brethren. This 
‘I think is wrong—and what I fear we shall have 
‘cause deeply toregret. Isuppose the West India 
planter could have made out as strong a case, 
three or four years ago against the British aboli- 
|tionists, as our brethren have against us. But 
their predictions have all proved groundless; and 
60 it will be here—we fear,my dear brethren, where 
‘no fear is. Interest is the great lever which 
, moves the 





still convinced of the great evil! ‘That Synod de- 
scribed slavery in all its horrors—and then ad- 


‘slavery in tones of thunder,—but here a Methodist — 
| General Conference, composed of members most-_ 
‘ly from free states, dare not so much as say, we are 


vanced the most overwhelming arguments against 
it both from reason and scripture—and that too in 
the midst of slavery, but we dare not so much as 
whisper the fact, that slavery is an “evil.” Why 
did not this Synod fear that their course would 
produce excitement in the south, and indeed in 
their own state? Because their high and noble 
minds could not be confined to a few local circum- 
stances, while millions were groaning under op- 
pression in all its horrid forms. , While that Sy- 
nod stands erect in the midst of slavery’and refuses © 
to worship the golden image which slavery has set 
up—here a Methodist General Conference is seen 
bowing and crouching to the claims of tyranny 
and oppression!! Outis a delicate and exciting 
subject—our southern brethren tell us we must 
not touch it, it will not do, and we beheve them 
and submit! ‘They have always told us the same 
story, and we have always yielded to them—and ~ 
what do you think the end willbe? Are we al-_ 
ways to be turned off in this way? Look, my bre- 
thren, at the blooming and flourishing West India 
Islands! How many thousand times over did the 
planters there say, “ you must not touch it—it will 
not do?”’?. But look at the good effects of obeying” 
God! Shall we shut our eyes and refuse to be- 
hold the light because our deeds are evil? God 
forbid! You may refuse to hear my voice, but 
still J will speak ! ’ I fear that the curse of God is 
already upon our church. [s there not iniquity 
among us ? 
The past year has heen to us, as a people, one 
of unparallelled affliction and loss. There has 
been, it appears, a decrease of some two thous- 
and members in our church communion. This is: 
a very serious- matter—and we ought, as far as 
nossible, carefully to seek out the cause. We 
have, for several years preceding the last, had 
large additions, yearly, to our societies. And itis 
wo1thy of remark, that while the church, in her 
collective capacity, has stistained a loss, yet in. 
some sections of the work there have been large 
additions—and among these sections, the N. E. 
and N. H. Conferences, where the “ unhallowed, 
flame” of abolitionism has raged the most, are by 
no means'the least. Both these conferences, dur- 
ing the last year, were favored with blessed re- 
vivals of religion, and in some of those places 
where the ‘unhallowed flame’ was the hottest, there 
have been some of the most refreshing and ex- 
tensive revivals. The nett gain in the N. E. con- 
ference, was, I think, last year, about 1300—and 


whole south against the abolitionists.«»several hundreds were added in the N. H. confer- 
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ence. And when we take into the acco int the 
‘increase in these conferences, it makes the de- 
“crease in other parts of the country still more 
alarming. I do not say that God has blessed us 
because we have espoused the cause of the slave, 
that slaveholders and apebgists for slavery arc 
inder the frowns of God on that account, I state 
facts without drawing any inferences. : \ 
' Iam willing, however, to give it as my opinion, 
that the Christian Advocate and Journal has ex- 
ied a most unhappy influence on the cause of 
human rights and universal emancipation during 
“the past year. It has refused to publish for annual 
‘Conferences, and for Methodist preachers, when 
communications have been signed by some forty 
of our brethren, requesting the privilege of ex- 
-plaining’ and defending themselves, when the 
_have been misrepresented and abused. I solemn. 
“ly believe that this paper has strengthened the 
‘oppressor, and grievously afflicted the oppressed, in 
the course it has taken against the anti-slavery 
“movements in the north. Had the paper been 
-éntirely neutral, we would have been satisfied, but 
we feel that we have ourselves suffered a sort 
of oppression, not to say slavery, during the last 
year. 
_ The sudden death of our beloved Bishop Emo- 
| ty—and the dreadful conflagration which entirely 
‘destroyed our large Book Establishinent, are 
/2mong the solemn events of the past year! And 
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f The preceding Appress having been distribu- 
‘ted among the members of the General Confer- 
ence, soon after the debate in that body on the 
12th and 18th of May, 1836, on the subject of 
“Slavery; on the afternoon of May 24, the Rev. 
Wittium Winans, of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence, brought forward the following resolution : 

_ “Resolved, &c. That a pamphlet, circulated a- 


“mong the members of this Conference, purport- 
(ing to be, * An Address to the General Conference 
(of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; By a Member 
ef that body,” containing reports of the discussion 
on modern abolitionism, palpably false, and calcu- 
‘dated to make an impression, to the injury of the 
“characters of some of the members engaged in 
the aforesaid discussion, is an outrage on the dig- 
nity of this body, and meriting unqualified repre- 
_hension.” 

' This resolution was signed by Mr, Winans, 
vatid the Rev. Jonaruan Sramper, of the Ken- 
“tucky Conference. The following debate, which 
followed upon the above resolution, is taken from 
‘the Philanthropist, of June 3d, 1836. 
_ After reading the resolution, Mr. Winans pro- 
“seeded to specify instances to support the allega- 

ions embraced in it, and attempted to show the} 
propriety of such a resolution in a series of writ-{ 
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it does appear to me, that it becomes us to pause 
and consider! Ido not say that these awful pro- — 
vidences are designed to call our attention to the 
horrid oppressions with which, as a church, we 4 
are connected ; but this I willsay, there isacause — 
somewhere, for this heavy chastisement from the 
hand of God! And I do most sincerely pray, 
that with respect to the great question now pend- 
ing, we may not be “ found to fight against God.” 
Can we not say or do something before we leave 
this place, that will show to the world that we are 
still opposed to slavery 2 I believe we can. 

The view which: brother Scott has given the 
conference of abolitionism, the substance of which 
is contained in the preceding pages, is correct.— 
It may not agree in every respect with the descrip. 
tion which you have had of abolitionism bereto- 
fore, but it is as strong and incendiary as can be~’ 
found in the Garrisonian school, because it is the 
very same. I have read all the principal abolition — 
authors—and therefore know what abolitionism is. 
[ make these remarks, because it has been said 
tht br. Scott gave to the cenference what he 
considered abolitionism, but that it is not in all 
respects true modern abolitionism. 

And now, my dear brethren, I have done. May 
the great head of the Church lead us all into 
truth, and save us in his everlasting kingdom at 
last.—Amen. 

Cincinnati, O., May 19th, 18386. ae 
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Iten remarks. He contended that there were in 
the Address no less than THREE direct, flagrant 
falsehoods, besides many others indirect or infers - 
ential. Heread from the manuscript with great, 
calmness of manner—but his remarks, in manner 
and in style, were ina high degree violent and 
inflammatory. He left no room for the possibility 
of unintentional error ;—whatever in the pamph- 
let he deemed a departure from strictly accurate 
statement, was stigmatized as falsehood.  Al- 
though the author of the Address professed to be 
‘a: member of the conference,’ and Mr. W. be- 
lieved him to be so, and as such, a 6rother, he 
seemed resolved to put on it the most rigorous 
construction for his condemnation. He appeared 
to exclude from the account altogether, how lia= 
ble any person would be, in the exciting circum- 
stances of the previous debate, to misunderstand 
the speaker, and how easy it was for error to in- 
sinuate itself into the subsequent report of a ve-— 
hement, turbulent and unargumentative speech, 
made out from hasty notes, taken at the moment 
of its delivery. Nor did he, fora moment, advert — 
to what was certainly a strong circumstance, 10 
prove that any error into which the author might _ 
have fallen, was unintentional, the signal infamy © 
which would overwhelm any man—and, most of © 
all, a member of the Conference—who should pre= — 
pare and openly circulate palpable falsehoods, con- — 
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1 cerning the discussion of a great question, in 
which the Conference itself, and the whole com- 
~ munity were interested, and to which they had 
* been ear and eye witnesses but a few days be 
1 fore. 

| Having no notes of the speech of Mr. Winans, 
" we give the above as our recollection of’ the gen- 
“ eral character of most of his remarks. The want 
*" of notes is the less to he regretted here, as in the 
* speech of Mr. Scott, which will follow, their tenor 
i and bearings will be clearly enough appre- 
' hended. 

; . When Mr. W. had concluded his remarks, 
» mr. Scott rose and stated calmly, and with full 
, exemption from the tone of defiance, that he was 
, the author of the pamphlet in question—that -he 
, Was the member, against whom the charges of 
; multiplied falsehood had been so gravely prefer- 
; Tred. In view of the seriousness of the allegations 
+ made against him—and that he might have sufli- 
« cient time to prepare for his defence against 
, them, he moved that the resolution be laid on the 
, table, till the next morning. He also asked, to be 
* furnished with a copy of the resolution—as also 
_ of the remarks read by Mr. Winans. By a vote 
; of the Conference the former was granted to him. 
. The latter he could not obtain, inasmuch as that 
: body had no control over it—and Mr. W. refus- 
« ed the request—alleging, as we are informed, that 
he could not trust Mr. Scott with it. 


; _ It was at this stage of the proceedings that Dr. 
i Bangs of New York, took the floor, and remark- 
‘ ed, that the proceedings of the Conference had 
: been made public through other channels, than 
' those of the church. He then referred to a pa- 
! per in this city, [the Philanthropist,] in which 
were reported the speeches of the members, on 
_ the abolition question. The General Conference, 
_ he alleged, had an unquestionable right, if they 
. chose, to shut their doors entirely, and to exclude 
- all spectators. Throwing open the doors was a 
‘ mere favor. He could not conceive, then, how 
- any gentleman could intrude himself within their 
wails, and set himself to taking notes of what 
they said. He thought it a breach of courtesy—- 
’ of confidence—as much so, as ifa man after be- 
ing admitted into the parlor of a gentleman, 
_ should go away and retail the conversation he had 
‘heard there. Individuals had no right to behave 
in that manner. He considered it tarrr—litera- 
_ ty theft—to report speeches made on that floor, 
without the consent of the Conference. Reports 
of speeches in Congress were not published 
- without first submitting them to the speakers— 
_ members might by such reports be placed in a 
_ very ridiculous, attitude. Things mighi be said 
too occasionally, on the spur of the moment, 
which it would be inexpedient to publish. 


[A word or two concerning the Dr.’s rather 
raw notions of propriety. _ If a gentleman in Cin- 
‘“cinnati were to throw open his parlor, and adver- 
tise the whole city, either by publication in the 
newspapers, or through his particular friends, 

that he intended to feast, for a week, all who 
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would come and partake of his good things ; the 
freeness a fare would not exempt it from gen- 
eral criticism, ner himself from public disgrace, 
should he attempt to purchase the reputation of 
lordly hospitality with rancid butter, or spoiled 
beef, or meagerly sweetened pies. If men wilk 
make themselves public men, and like Dr. Bangs, 
make themselves ridiculous from want of tact 
and temper, they must blame themselves, not 
those who speak of their conduct as it is. The 
Dr-and the other members of the Conference are 
public men. ‘They meetasa public body, in a 
public manner, They discuss publicly a subject of 
public interest. In so doing they cannot escape 
responsibility to the public for what they do and 
say. Itis right, too, that they be held to this re- 
sponsibility. In few assemblies have there been 
more frequent. references to the state of public 
sentiment, as furnishing a reason for pursuing a 
particular course of conduct. ‘S'o what were the 
pro-slavery resolutions of the General Conference 
to be attributed? To the influence of rectitude ? 
No: but to the supposed state of public opinion. 
To what was the persecution—the furious—the 
deadly persecution of Scott, and Storrs, and Nor- 
ris, and others, who, with them, were striving to 
pluck up the drowning honor of their church—to 
what was this owing? To the supposed state 
of public opinion. Verily, when an ecclesiastical 
assembly reject the reign of RIGHT to come under. 
that of public opinion—PruBLIC OPINION, as an 
acknowledged sovereign, has a RIGHT to know 
what its willing subjects are doing. 


‘The Doctor’s knowledge of Congressional pro- 
ceedings, seems rather unripe. Congress have no 
reporters! Hach house admits within its bar, 
men who report the proceedings for their own 
benefit. This does not prevent any one out of 
the bar from reporting the whole of their proceed- 
ings—and this too; without submitting a single 
line to a speaker or an officer. The best advice 
we can give the Doctor—and indeed all public 
men, be they ecclesiastical or political, but espe- 
cially the former, is never hereafter to speak what 
they would be ashamed to see printed. This will 
be sufficient punishment for every literary thief, 
who may in alltime to come, attempt to filch 
them of their sermons and their speeches. ] 


The motion of Mr. Scott prevailed, and the 
Conference adjourned to their usual hour to- 
morrow morning. 


Wepyespay Mornine—May 25. ~ 


The resolution of the last evening against Mr. 
Scott excited considerable interest. At the usu- 
al hour for the opening of the Conference, many 
of the citizens bad assembled, and the galleries 
were well filled, expecting that the resolution 
against Mr. Scott would, of course, be the first 
business attended to, after the ceremony of open- 
ing the meeting had been performed. However, 
this did not turn out to be the case. Some other 


matter, relating, perhaps, to the mode of pay- 
ment, or to the measure of the compensation of 
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the ministers, was taken up. After this had been||there then so much difference between a speech 
‘discussed some time, and to all appearance, was;|written and a speech delivered, as in the one 
about to occupy the whole forenoon, Mr. Scott||case, where there is, misrepresentation, to war- 
-moved that the business, then before the House,||rant the charge of “ barefaced, glaring and pal-— 
be postponed, in order to take up the resolution||pable falsehood,” and in the other, to call only. 
“against himself. The motion failed. <A short} |for correction 2 econ 
time afterward Mr. Early renewed the motion ) s j bi 
made by Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott earnestly ap- He wished to direct the attention of brethren 
pealed to his brethren to sustain the motion, re-||to the design of the pamphlet. It would be re- 
marking that, although Mr. Ostrander (a gentle- lcollected, that the arguments, adduced by him on 
‘man who had manifested a disposition to exclude| |the subject. of abolitiomism, had been replied to, 
all further consideration of the resolution) seemed} |0ly in part, and superficially. Bro’s. Winans, 
| determined, that the resolution should not again||C1owder and others in the opposition, moreover, 
be taken up at all, yet, he (Mr. 8.) thought it had not been answered by brethren on his side — 
due to his character, that it should be called up of the question. This suggested to his mind | 
immediately. He felt that it bad already been the idea of writing a little address, in which he 
postponed too long. He was keenly sensible of||Could present to the view of brethren, his argu- 
the injury under which he was suffering, and ev-|/Ment entire, and the objections and arguments — 
ery moment of unnecessary delay, only added to||Of opponents, together with replies to them, pre-_ 
its ageravation. Mr. Early’s motion was lost. It||Pared subsequently by himsel!, but not dehvered — 
was now about 11 o’clock in the morning—the| |9" the Conference floor , and present them all a 
regular time for adjournment being half past 12.| |COM™e*20n. 


_A motion was then made by a member, and car- ; | 
oe : ~ . . i "J , , “ 
ried—that, when the conference adjourn, it ad- ee ines had accused the author of the | 
journ to meet again at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Address of falsehood, because of his statement on — 
_A large majority of the spectators, supposing iy ist ee pa “ pala Mahe aati ie | 
from the course things had taken, that the reso- NN tre nite aie ian b the 
' lution would not be taken up till the afternoon this, said Mr. Scott, what must be o vious to all, 
ee eit loisc.  Elowever, not ae that according to one of the rules of order, | 
° 9 a oo 4 ces } if ° ut 
' ter the galleries were thinned and before the busi- aug Er ae i a i ey ene We j 
_ ness under consideration was entirely disposed of, CEREAL acd el Lil Go ‘ct } 
_ Mr. Early having renewed his motion, the reso-| /°"™"" question, until all others who may tes ian 
; i) : : ly 
_ lution was called up. ‘This was one hour as sta- 103 iad ta BY ae Lae a asta ae 
ted by Mr. Early before the usual period for ad- conference, that Ste ipa pa vie 7 ar oe 
journment. -The resolution being read, Mr. Scott days longer, I should by this, rule, have been €f- 
edmienced by saying. that this day one of the fectually prohibited from speaking a second time. 
A a= >) 4 ‘ . z ve 
strangest spectacles was presented, which had a id egaivamid unas fie | 
ever been witnessed in the history of the church.}| | k be ts E Adare Wwed least eee 
_A member of the hichest assembly, recognised in|/SPROKED Wo Cesires’ Wo ‘ pee 
a ie 2 of these facts, I stated, that I was permitted to 
_ the church, was now arraigned before it, charg-|| 31 but once + and not with any view td cons. | 
ed with GLARING, PALPABLE FALSEHOOD, and this, tg reat hat Thad ‘beed denea naan 
not once, but many times over. Under such cir- LA CRUE ici ed Ae ee. Ae rine ee Sy sy: 
cumstances, it could not be expected that he privilege, by an unusual Order Ot ee 
Phiakka en BANG siotion , I eek Retrusted Brethren know there is such a rule, and they know 
PP * 2 too how unlikely it was, that it should be set 


he experienced a good degree of calmness. It); -..”. - , 
te, anti ; aside in my behalf. They are all aware, that, on ~ 
aeoe tee mer his life he had been charged the last day of the discussion, | was called to order _ 


iii Rep te ae by a member for speaking twice, as he suppos- 
SS iphiee? } In the resoluti He uy nate ed, to the same question, when I only rose to 
= ee ce ee k to an amendment, and occupied but three 

tering a deliberate falsehood, of stating as true,| |SP°4* ° 4 ? I suck sales 
- one © ~ {I minutes ;—and I was then pronounced in order 
what he knew to be false. ‘This was a serious,|}220'°%> ; 
oy og Sac d eid eat ineal!. dis.| 0m the ground that before,l had spoken to the 
a dra et a as e question ; now, | was speaking to an amend- 




















’ franchise him of both his. ministerial character and ment. I might, indeed, lave made my mean- 


membership. He had not only been accused of}. : al Sy | 

a itefaced, glaring and palpa ble FaleeHood”- Bros) Lomiess table i Te Cae Py atari re | 

Winans had also declared,that the author of that} |'02 Mh the rules of the house i not suc hae 

_ pamphlet must either be a “ reckless incendiary mission ;" but as this was My sole Mea eae 

Saks eonecomvos shentis.” If he (Mr Scott) had| | Sever entered my mind for one moment, that IT» 
i dlaterts, tailidite seis namiaad ise call hatdlt should be misunderstood. MA be oe 
Baltics sare ecm, * {|then to subject a brother to the high and heavy 
have been treated with more severity. What is charge of falsehood? Never did “such; antided 


the t rse, in cas sentation? ’ 
Ss pe geet " loonocpg di ola i hould| enter mY mind, as an intention to deceive by this 
upp se in replying to any member, he should)| | wn 


 misstate any of his arguments—would it be right Ra 
Mr. Scott said that he had been charged with 


_ —would it be in order, for that brother to rise in { 
his place and charge him with falsehood? Was falsehood, in making such a statement of Brother 
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iy Winans’ argument, as is found on p. 10 of the 
» pamphlet. 


ir conference will be able to judge whether I have 
hi ; 
charge of palpable, barefaced, glarin 


~ understood him to draw that inference in whole, 


_ second place, I never denied that the Scriptures 


_ circumstances, attributes to me, what I never 
- Said, and assumes what I never denied—so that 


planation as an accompaniment to my original 


speaker, and remarked that he really believed 
him to be out of order. 


of the South sided with him. 


Jevtfulin his manner, he might take anv course 
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_ This is the strongest, and indeed, the princi- 
‘pal position which brother W. has taken against 
I will make a few statements, and then the 


indeed, in this instance, subjected myself to the 
oe, wilful 
falsehood! TI intended to state brother Winans’ 
argument as briefly as possible, and yet not so 
briefly as to give either a partial or false view of 
the sentiment of the speaker. I thought the in- 
ference that “ Slavery is right under all cireum- 
Stances” a fair one from his premises--Nay more, 


or in part, from my own premises. His argument 
when stated a little more at length, was simply 
this :—I willattempt to show from the brother’s 
(Mr. Scott) own premises, that slavery is right 
under all circumstances. He then stated, that! 
slavery wasa divine institution—God permitted 
the Hebrews to hold slaves, and made laws to 
regulate slavery. It must therefore be right un- 
der some circumstances—and the brother from 
New Engiand has told us, that if slavery is right 
under some circumstances, it is right under ali 
circumstances. I have proved that it is right 
under some circumstances, and therefore from the 
brother’s own admission, it is right under all cir- 
cumstances. But it may be observed in the first 
place, that I never admitted, that if slavery was 
right under some circumstances, it was right un- 
der all—I never made such a statement. In the 


allowed the Jews to hold servants.. I am not 
such a 70n compos mentis as not to know this fact. 
Jt will be seen therefore that Bro. W. in making 
out his conclusion, that slavery is right under all 


my premises have no sort of connexion with his 
inference—and for it he alone is responsible. | 
did not suppose, I was doing him any injustice in 
stating his ergument as! did—I certainly had no 
such design, and therefore will submit this ex- 


statement of his argument. And whether the in- 
ference, that Slavery is right under all circum- 
stances, belongs more properly to him or to me, 
to his premises or to mine, I leave for the confer- 
ence and the public to judge. Suppose I were to 
affirm that polygamy is right under some circum- 
 stances—|Here Mr.-Winans interrupted the 


He demanded that he 
should be kept to the record—that he should 
speak directly to the charge made against him—— 
and not be permitted to wander into irrelevant 
discussion, ‘The bishop decided Mr. Scott was 

inorder. Mr. Winans still persisted, and others 

The Bishop (Ro- 

berts) decided, that so long as Mr. Scott was res- 





he thought proper to defend himself, but brethren 
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the motion being put, a majority moved to sus- 
tain the decision of the chair.] Mr. Scott said 
he did not. intend to. be disrespectful. He was 
endeavoring to explain to the’ conference, how he 
had been ‘led to mistake the argument of Bro. 
Winans, if he indeed had mistaken it. He was 
proceeding to suppose a case. Suppose I were 
to affirm that polygamy is right under some cir— 
cumstances, or 70 circumstances, or all cireum- 
stances—I soon come to the conclusion, that 4 7s 
wrong under all circumstances. But no,says bro- 

ther Winans, I can prove from your own premi- 
ses that polygamy is right under all cireumstan- 
ces. It was allowed, it is recognised, and not 
condemned in Jewish scriptures among the Jews, 
and therefore it is right, according te you own 
premises under all circumstances! Who does 

not readily see the sophistry of such an argu- 

ment ! ae 

Bro. Winans did state that slavery wasa Dis 





* 


vine Institution—perpetual, hereditary slavery 5 


and yet he affirmed of the representation of his 
argument in which this statement is made, that 
“every word. of it was false.” If it be false, it. 
is unintentionally so. I took down notes of his 
argument at the time, and the representation ac- 
cords exactly with them. Inever used the pre- 
mises he represented as mine. [am not surpris- 
ed, sir, that brethren should be much excited 
when they see their arguments in print, and 
think them misrepresented. . ye) 


Bro, Winans stated that he declined the ab-: 
stract question of slavery. Now his speech as 
reported in the Philanthropist, which he yester- 
day quoted, as confirmatory of the truth of his 
charge against me, makes him say, that he would 
meet me on the abstract question, on my own 
ground. I did not understand him as declining, 
the abstract question. dn 

I am accused of another falsehood, because on 
p. 13 of the pamphlet, I represent our southern: 
brethren as saying, that ‘it would not do to let 
the South know that we were as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery.” Ifbreth-. 
ren of the south did not say this—did not say 
that the proposed, amendment, in the language 
of our discipline, would be believed a mere 
cloak for-secret abolitionism—if they did not say 
it. would not do now—then I did hear very erro- 
neously. (Mr. Scott did not hear erroneously. 
It was repeatedly asserted on the floor of the con- 
ference, thatit would not “do to speak out now” 
--that “ there was a time for every thing, &c. - 
&c.” Hundreds of spectators must have heard 
the same things.—Kp.) , 
~ Brother Winans stated, that he did not remem- 
ber the remarks concerning the division of the 
Union, attributed to meon p. 6. of the pamphlet. 
I did allude to this objection to the doctrines of 
abolition, and made also some remarks upon it.— 
But they are carried out more fully mm the pamph- 
let. It would have been better ‘to have included 
the added remarks in brackets. But this was ne.» 


might appeal. An appeal was called for, and|{glected, not, however, with the intention to de~ ~~ 


> 
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‘ ceive. [It is easy, T think, to explain this omis-| 
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never charged O. Scott with falsehood, in the. 


sion. Mr. Scott wrote the pamphlet, superintend-| ' first, second, or third degree: he had thus charg-— 


ed its printing, correcting proof, S&c., under cir- 
_ cumstances very unfavorable to entire exactness 
_ and perspicuity. The pamphlet was written and 
\ ready for circulation within one week, during all 
_- of which period he bad numerous Conference en- 
gagements to attend to. Under such circumstan- 
' ces, it is not wonderful that in reporting his own 
_ speech, he should at times forget his character as 
_ areporter, and carry out his thoughts as if they 
_ were constituent parts of the delivered speech. It 
is indeed a matter of surprise that many other 
such mistakes did not occur.—ED. PHIL.] 
- Jam again accused of misrepresentation, in 
attributing to brother Winans the remarks made’! 
on p.10, about “murdered wives and children” 
_&c. My sole intention in these was to show, that 
the brother meant such would be the effect of 
+ abolitionism, if its measures were carried out. 
_ This I presume he will not dery was his meaning. 
[ Mr. Winans did not deny it either then or sub-| 
-sequently.—xEp:] Mr. Scott made some further 
rematks on this charge, of which our notes are 
insufficient to warrant any report. In our opinion 
_ he fully acquiited himselfof the charge of false- 
| hood or intentional misrepresentation. 


Mr. Scott made a few remarks in reply to Dr. 
Bangs’ observations on reporters of speeches,dc. 
_~ He (Mr. Scott) considered a public address, pub- 
~ jie property, especialiy when delivered on a pub- 
| lie subject. In regard to this, members of Con- 
ference should be governed by public usages, un- 
tila special order were taken. No requisition of 
silence or secrecy had been made on the mem- 
bers. All that could be done, where there was 
misrepresentation, was to disclaim it. This was 
--atax public speakers were compelled to submit 
to. 
Mr. Scott occupied about an hour and a quarter 
- in his remarks. He manifested the same calm- 
ness, self-possession and dignity—the same chris- 
tian forbearance and meekness of temper—which 
had characterized all his previous exhibitions in 
_ the Conference. Nothing offensive in his man- 
ner, spirit or language, could at any time be de. 
tected. In neta single instance, was he called 
to order by the chair cr any member of the Con- 
_ ference ; except indeed, the instance already no- 
 ticed. All this was wonderful—especiallv toa 
_ beholder—considering the greatness of his provo- 
cations, the scandalous nature of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, and the unfaltering pertinaci- 
_ ty, the unmitigated severity, which marked the 
_ language and measures of his opponents. 


We may remark, that no speaker that followed 
him, chose to contest with him a single point he 
_ had assumed in his justification. Perhaps we 
should except Mr. Winans, who stated that the 
_ ground on which he charged Orange Scott with 
falsehood, in particular, was, not that he did not 
state his argument correctly, but that he stated di- 

_ rectly the opposite to whatit really was. 

















_ - Mr. Winans then rose, not to make a speech, 
but'to state a few thingsin explanation. He hadjj 


led the anonymous “author of the Address. He 


could not have gone to O. Scott and asked an 
explanation ; for he did not know he was the au-. 
thor. Here Mr. Scovt interrupted him by saying 
he had not suggested this course, but that Mr. 
Winans ought to lave demanded in open Con- — 
ference, who was the author, and his name would — 


‘have been forthcoming. Mr. Winan’s remarked, 


that he did not think it becoming to hunt up every 
skulker who might choose to derange his speech. 
es. If he had known the author of the pamphlet — 
was Orange Scott, he would have charged him as 
Orange Scott. He had hoped that no member — 
could be guilty of'such an outrage. O.Scott had — 
been hinted at by some as the authorof the ad- — 
dress, but he had met all such suggestions witha | 


‘prompt negative. He really had conceived an — 
jexalted opinion of that man’s intelligence and in- © 
jtegrity ; but he was now obliged to surrender it. 


He did not, he repeated, charge O. Seott with 
falsehood for not stating his argument correctly: — 
but because he stated it directly opposite to what — 
it was. One third of the members of the Con- 


iferenee had come to him and asked him, whether ~ 


he would suffer such a misrepresentation to pass 
unnoticed 1 ‘ iy 


An investigation of ten days, he thought, would 
bring them no nearer to a decision on this resolu- — 
tion. He professed to be opposed to any further — 
procrastination. ‘The Conference had heard both — 


{sides of the question... For his own part, he con- 


sidered the misrepresentation contained in the 
pamphlet deliberately false statements, and made 
with design. He did not deem a response to 
what had been said, becoming the dignity of the 
Conference. * 
Mr. Early made a few remarks, wnich we could | 

not exactly apprehend. It seemed tobe the wish 
of the most prominent of the southern members, 


\to urge the Conference to an immediate decision 


on the question. An adjournment was moved, for 
the regular period for recess had come and was 
past; a vote having been taken by which Mr. 
Scott was permitted to ‘coutinue his remarks, fif- 
teen minutes beyond that period. The motionto © 
adjourn was carried—Messra. Early, Winans, — 
Smith, Payne, and most of the southern members _ 
voting against it. hg eh 


Wepnespay Arrernoon-—May 25. 


After the clerk had read the resolution under 
consideration, Mr. Ostrander, of the New York 
Conference, after making a few remarks in a 
tone, too low to be distinctly audible, moved that 
the resolution be referred to a select committee. 
His reasons, as well as we could hear them, re- 
ferred to the benefit of having it so altered as to 
secure more complete unanimity in passing it. 


Mr. Sandford, of the same conference, spoke al- | 
so in favor of the reference. He condemned the 
address, not for stating what was absolutely and 
palpably false, but for so mingling truth with what — 
was false, as tggpresent the matter in an uncandid 
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' and dishonest light. 


' the address, 


Katertaining this view of 
he could not support the resolution, | 


| 


i i 


, because it charged on the members-against whom 
,, it was directed, palpable falsehood. 
» . Mr——(a gentleman whose name is un- 
known to us) was against the reference, as he be- 
lieved the pamphlet to be just what the resolution | 
described it to be. 
_ Several short speeches, or rather, single re- 
_ marks, were made at this stage of the proceedings 
| by members—plainly indicating, that the refer- 
_ -ence was altogether unacceptable to the most vio- 
lent and uncompromising portion of the Confer- 
| ence. So decided was the feeling manifested, 
| that the mover of the reference was induced to 
| withdraw his motion. The attempt was now 
' made, not so much to secure the passage of the 
resolution,—for to any observer, this appeared ful- 
Jy certain—as to bring about great unanimity in| 
voting for it. Wath this view, Mr. Crowder, of, 
| the Virgima Conference, made some remarks in- 
tended to show that there was in the resolution no 
, impeachment of the motives of the author—that 
there was nothing levelled against him personally 
—that it was ) 


I 





the pamphlet, and this alone, which. 
was now under consideration, and which it was 
intended to condemn. 
. This view of the subject did not appear alto-) 
‘gether to satisty Dr. Rutter of the Pittsburg Con- 
ference. He would be pleased to sev such a sub- 
ject disposed of with an unanimity thet all must) 
feel wasdesirable. There were many who would 
be disposed to join in a vote of condemnation, who, 
yet, thotgh the resolution ovght to undcrgo a 
modification; which, without undue harshness, 
would be sufficient to relieve those who were 
charged wrongfully by the author of the pamphiect| 
from any odium it might attach to them, and fur-. 
nish, at the same time, an indication sufficiently 
decisive, of the sentiment of the Conference in 
relation to the matter. 
ing thus, he regretted that the motion for refer- 
ring the resolution toa select committee had been| 
withdrawn. He thought it his duty to renew it, 
which he now did. 


Mr. Rozzell rose, apparently a good deal chafed 
at the dilatory progress of the proceedings, now 
again attempted to be further delayed by a renew- 
alof the motion to refer. He spoke with his 
wonted animation in opposition to the reference. 
He thought the publication of the pamphlet an 
offence of great enormity, an outrage of singular 
aggravation, and that it was properly met by the 
resolution, which went to condemn it in unquali- 
fied terms. And who among us, asked Mr. R. 


ae 


who among us is not prepared to bestow.on it 
unqualified condemnation—and who among us is 

ot prepared to sustain a resolution which utters 
Div eondembalict in the most appropriate terms? 
But, continued Mr. R., some kind alleviation for 
the unworthy conduct of the author in the fact. of 
his having unhesitatingly and openly avowed him- 





jurge this as a sufficient cause for 


Feeling thus, and think-|: 


does not look upon the pamphlet in this light— ' 
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not before but after an investigation ef the utter 
was get-on foot in this body! And will brethren 


gending the res- 
olution to a committee—for consugitile still more- 
of the precious time of this Conference? Why, | 
sir, shall we delay still longer for such a reason as — 
this, to condemn, in terms becoming it, a gross” 
misrepresentation, calculated to injure us? It this 
coxduct of the author be mentioned, I would say, 
sir, that he ought in addition toan avowal of his’ 
agency, in such a matter, to come forward and 
express his regret and his sorrow for the offence 
he has committed, | 


aie ts Bai 

Do you suppose, continued Mr. R. that the 
reading of this pamphlet has been confined to’the © 
members of this Conference—that they are the 
only persons who have handled this inflammatory 
and odious document? Far from it—it has been. 
despatched abroad in large quantities—and, with 
other incendiary materials, it has been sent off to 
the west to be scattered throughout the communi- 


jty. For such conduct as this, sir, no language is 


[too strong. Itis an insult to this Conference, an 

It is a duty we owe to ourse!ves to support our 
own character. He concluded by saying, he 
ioped to answer all the arguments that might be 
brought forward on the other side, when the sub- 
ject was put intoa position, tomake discussion on 


_|the merits, proper ; and in the meantime, that the 





resolution would not be referred. : 

Dr. Capers of South Carolina, made a few re- 
;Marks in a spirited style, in opposition to the re- 
ference. What, said he, would be the effect of 
such a course? Would it not justly be that we 
lacked courage to meet the exigency? ~ What 
other action could a committee recommend 1— 
Have we not the truth now staring us in the face? 
Ifwe act not, at once in conformity to its require- - 
ments, the impressioa must go abroad, that we are 
wanting in courage. 

Mr. Bowen, of the Oneida Conference, objected 
to the resolution itself, and read a substitute for 
it, which he intended at a proper time to offer. He 
did not believe, that'to pass the resolution as it 
was, before the Conference, would be beneficial. 
Some of the brethren, whilst they thought the 
brother had not given as fulla view of the case 
as the circumstances called for, yet believed 
that he had acted honestly. In this view, the terms 
employed in the resolution were not acceptable to 
them, and they believed, others less exceptiona- 
ble might be used which would enable the Con- 
ference to accomplish, that is the warding off of 
injury from themselves by invalidating the pam- 
phiet. m Nui 

Mr. Drake, of the 








Mississippi Conference, op- 
posed the reference. He thought a committee 
could not act on the subject, nearly so advantage- 
ously as the Conference itself. In answer to the’ 
objections, taken by some to the resolutions, as, 
impeaching the motives of Mr. Scott—he declared 
he did not so interpret them, nor did he suppose 
they would be so interpreted by others. He did 


self as such, before this Conference. Pretty alle-| not consider the resolutions as impeaching the — 
viation—creditable excuse! when this was done| |motives of the writer—the object was, the pam. ' 
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and i was this which, at a distance, would be set 
dow: as true:—To prevent this, it is the duty of] 
- the Conference to say, it is not true. The pam. 
= phlet it was, that would serve to increase the num- 
_ ber of abolitionists\—it was the influence of it, and 
| not the character of the author, that the hovel of 
" the resolution, doubtless had in view in introdu- 
cing it in the Conference. 

Mr. Early, of the Virginia Corsbotente ieee 
_menced his remarks by expressing his sorrow, 
pat. a motion to referhad been made. He had 

emarked it, that when a whole deliberative 
oad bly was just ready for decided action, an of- 
ficious proposition was offered, as in the pre sent, 
case, to divert it from its course. But if it-be 
true, that brethren are not prepared for a frank 
and ready decision, let the resolution lie on the 
‘table. Bat has it come to this? Tiat we have 
wes here—some of us travelling a thousand miles 
ad more—others suffering privation in leaving) 
~ our bomes and our families unprotected from dan- 
ger, it may. be, during our absence—and have no 
power even to protect our own members and this! 
body from insult—from aggravated and false 
statements? Will any one say, that the guilty | 
ought not to be censured even? Sir, we have no 
energy. Butif the majority of this Conference 
_ have no energy—not enough of it, to protect their 
own honor trom insult and degradation,—be it 
known, that there are in the Conference those 
who have—and wo OUGHT TO BE BY THEM- 
SELVES. You have refused once to refer—if you 
refuse it now, what will be the effect? 

What, sir, you have but the other day, denoun-;|s 
ced abolitionism—and yet do you talk of referring | 
such a writing as this pamphlet 2 ? To what does 
all this protracted debate amount? Is it not plain| 
that it tends rather to increase sympathy for the 
author of the injury, than to do justice to our- 

selves? And shall we be accessory to sucha 
result as this in the case of the author of the ad- 
dress—of one who is guilty of bringing into this 
body a pamphlet. of an incendiary character—or | 
him who is acting concurrently with the vilest 
miscreant here, the editor of an incendiary paper 
in this city, who, (violating the laws of the state 
where he lived, is compelled to seek a refuge out 
of its limits,) awed who has been twice tried and 
sentenced,to three months’ hard labor in the house 
of correction by the laws of his own state? And 
shall it be said, under these circumstances, that 
this Conference has no power of correction-——no 
power to pass censure? It is full time, for you, 
sir, to speak out—to testify that you have some 
respect for yourselves—to say, that you have| 
some regard for your honor. Ask the oldest mem-| 
ber of this body,if he ever witnessed the dis- 
turbance of a Conference, by a member after this 
manner ; if ever such a case occurred before ? Sub- 
- mit to this, sir! If we submit to this, we are pre- 
_ pared te submit to any thing. 

Although a considerable number of spectators 
were, in some meaeure, prepared for such an ex- 
hibition as that of Mr. Early, by prelibations of his 

per, in the former debates of the Conference 

on the subject of abolition-—yet, the rudeness of 
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ei It was ébistwhich” was. doing the mischief,|) his language, and inarteeweity of his manner, both 


in better harmony with the calling of his overseer’ 
than that of a. minister of Jesus Christ, produced 
an evident shock on the majority of those present. 

It furnished ocular demonstration of the odious © 
supremacy which the spirit of oppression acquires — 
by long and uncontrolled donnnation, over the. 
spirit of love; ; and gave, so far as one instance 
could, decisive evidence ef the irreconcilableness - 
of the religion of the gospel, with the slavery of 
the South. © 

The persons supposed to be alluded to, by Mr. 
fj. toward the conclusion ef his speecli, were Mr. 
Scottand Mr. Storrs, bo.h members of the Con- | 
ference, and the editor of the Philanthropist, who _ t 
was in the gallery as a spectator; and who, by 
the rules of the house, was not permitted to make 
any reply to this assault on his feelings and char- | 
acter—made in the presence of hundreds of spec. — 
tators, and unprecedented, so far as is known, in 
any professedly religious assembly, that has ever 
been convened in this country. 

When Mr. Early nad ended his remarks a gen- 
tlernan whose name we were not enabled to ascer- — 
tain, movedtolay onthe table the motion to refer, 
then under consideration. ‘This was carried by a 
large majority. 

The original resolution was again read : , 

Dr. Bangs, of New York, commenced his q 
speech by saying, he would not detain the Confer-- 
ence, if he t hought they were ready to vote—but, — 
ke was sure, they were not ready, he would make 
a few remarks. [The Doctor was—here stopped — 





by a member’of the Conference approaching, and 


speaking to him in a low and subdued tone. “They 
whispered together a few seconds—when the 
Doctor resumed somewhat j in the following strain] — 
Things are in a strange posture. There is an 
incendiary paper printed in New York—whilst its 
editor is here, 1n the Conference, [| Dr. B. was sup- 
posed to al!ude to Zion’s Watchman, a Methodist 
newspaper in New York, edited by La Roy Sun- 
derland, who is in favor of free discussion on all — 
subjects, not even excepting slavery, the peeuliar 
favorite of the American Church. ‘The person al- 
Inded to as ‘editer? we suppose was either Mr. 
Scott or Mr. Storrs—the last of whom furnished 
for that paper brief sketches of the proceedings of | 
the Conference.] Nor is this all, sir—not only by 
this paper, are the courtesies of good breeding and 
gentlemanly con duct violated in the publication of 
the proceedings of the Conference—there is, too, 
an incendiary print here—in this city—pursuing 
the same unjustifiable and ungentlemanly course. 
There is a perfect harmony among them. And — 
what is the object of the abolitionists? Has not_ 
this same subject been sufficiently. discussed *~— 
And has not the mind of this Conference been 
made up and settled? Is it not certain, there 
will be no change here? Sir, sir, I greatly | de- 
plore it—I greatly lament that these firebrands 
are yet thrown in upon the combustible matter 
wherever it is tobe found. What, sir, ake 
again ask, can be their object? Is it to ma 
cgnverts t ‘They can entertain nosuch hope. 
is to bring the "Confetilic e to their views? ‘this 
must be ts more hopeless. No, sir, they are 
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committing ¢ literary theft” on some one or 
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doing evil that good may come. Is it not doing} | cor . 
evil, to misrepresenti—to garble—to publish our||ofthe Doctor’s speeches. ‘a ees ~ 
speeches without submitting them, before publica-|| Before the Doctor had finished his slashing lam 
tion, to the speakers? Is not bs gud evil that} |poon, his indignation rose to a fearful height. 
good may come? j ae The spectators all looked on with amazement— 

t some with pity.] hl < 


_. They are under the necessity of holding out a (lke. 
: good object to the world: But what do they, what It now seemed that the Conference were ready. 
to proceed to a final vote. Mr. Scott rose and 


_ can they expect? Dothey really look forward to 3 

_ the emancipation of the Africans in_the South? |moved that his name be inserted in the resolution - 
Do they really expect to convert the South to the} {instead of the word ember——so that, who was 

intended might be fully known. 


doctrines of abolitionism? Do they ugally expect | 
to convert this Conference to abolitionism, and Dr. Bangs moved to lay this motion onthe ta- 
_ that we will begin the work of slave emancipa- ble. It was accordingly laid on the table. 
~ tion? No, sir: as wel! might they lay their shoul- Mr 8 ‘th Phil delphin Contes o ee 
ders*to the Alleghany mountains, expecting to}| “tT. Sori, oF the Fniadelphia Conterence, now 
nod, rose, and after, making some biting remarks on 
the subject under consideration,—the resolution 


“move its huge mass, as to look forward to any 

_ such events as those just mentioned. No, siz, they} |! : ay. = 
6 jitself,—proceeded to give his opinion, how inde- 
|corus it was in any one to take notes of the pro- 


don’t expect any such thing, and | would vote for 
ceedings of the Conference, with a view of pub- 


the resolution as it is, as quickly as if it were cloth- 
in softer,t , have arrived at] |-°~* ; 
Be ee anes ey Wings, hay lishing them to the world. He moved a resolution, 
that “such note taking was considered by the” 


a strange condition! ‘That weare to be detained 
Conference as highly indecorous,’”’ &c. In ore 


here on this “miserable and perplexing subject,” 
to give additional force to his remarks and to re- 


to have thrown in upon us the most incendiary 
amphlet, abounding in misrepresentations gross : ; : 

Sar au ane cing, 18 able 8 commend his resolution, he said, the business of 

taking notes, had not only been pursued on former 


and palpable, and theres to be. no note of disap- 
4 occasions during the session, but, that it was now 


probation or of censure! An individual printer is 
: here i idst, inditi r the purpose of] |°°¢ ara 

ee oes orice anditing, for the payp going on in this house. The attention of the Con- 
ference was here directed to that part of the 


propagating untruths—and yet we must be silent, 
gallery where Mr. Birhey was sitting, making | 


_ We tnust not say they are wrong——they are false- 
ae 2 d affect to 
oo eet, pall, we be.more jender an memoranda of the several speeches. When the - 
n was offered, it 







































































use gentier language than an apostle? What, ood 
sir, pel the aaa of the mild John, with of- resolution of Mr. 8 
fenders? “THe that saith I know him, and keep- 
eth not his commandments, isa u1aR, and the 
truth is not in him.” And shall we be more del- 
icate and forbearing to any man,who, using the pri- 
_ vileges granted toall of being present at our de- 
bates, shall turn himself into a reporter of our pro- 
ceedings, and thus break in upon the courtesies of 
the place, and flagrantly violate the hospitalities 
conferred upon him? Has any deliberative body 
been thus abused, thus insulted? Does. not) 
Congress—do not all legislative assembles reserve | | 
to themselves the selection of their own reporters, 
over whom they keep a strict supervision—who 
submit tothe members their speeches for correc- 
tion, before they dare publish them to the world ? 
But here, it would seem to be otherwise. Sir, | 
do not believe in such doctrines. [It will be seen 
that, in this speech the Doctor repeated, what he 
had said the day before, in reference to the editor 
of the Philanthropist. He was probably informed 
that his first broadside had not taken full effect, 
in consequence of the object at which it was di- 
rected not being present. But that of to-day, was 
discharged point blank at Mr. Birney—who Was 
sitting in the gallery opposite the Doctor, and 
who, in all likelihood, was pointed out to him by 
the gentleman who interrupted him, at the begin- 


ning of his speech. Two strange fantasies seem- 









sponded to, by two distinct, sympathe 
There was, about this time, some little coni 
in the Conference, occasioned perhaps, b their 
near approach to the final vote. In the bustle 
and anxiety for this event, Mr. Sorin’s motion re- 
ceived the go-by—the Bishop remarking “ this 
was @ separate matter.” . ® 


At this stage of tteeRtocoaliings, Mr. Ruter 
asked permission to be excused from voting ‘on 
the resolution. According to our recollection he 
xcu ised. Some intimation was given, that 
3 would desire the same favor. Mr. M’Fer- 
rin, of the Tennessee Con! erence, remarked, with 
some degree of petulence, that it was not against 
the rule for members to retire trom the room— 
that in this way they might adbid voting. ? 
The vote was then taken on the original resolu- 
° . 7 ae . 
tion, which was passed by mM. in the 
affirmative, to NINETEEN inthe negative. Many, 
it is supposed, did not vote, as the whole number. 
in the Conference was more than one hundred 
and fifty, and but few had left for home. 


Mr. Storrs now moved, that he and others wh nf 
had voted in the negative, should be permitted 
'lto have their names Pntert on the Journal of the — 
Conference, as voting against the resolution. The " 
debate which was about rising on this motion, was 
soon quelled by ‘another, to jay it on the table. » 
This succeeded, by a large majority. Pt 
Mr. Roszel moved, that the proceedings be pub- 
lished in the Christian Advocate and J ourni of 
New York, and the Western Christian Advocate 
of this city. » ae ; : 
The Conference then adjourned. _ -.7 











ed, for the time being, to have taken possession o 
the Doctor’s mind. The first was, that the Gen- 
eral Conference ought to possess the satne power 
over reporters of its proceedings, as that which, 
in the greenness of his notions, be had ascribed 


to the Congress of the Upped States. The se- 
cond was—that the aboliti nists were desirous of 
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